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THE NEW CABINET APPOINTMENTS. 


__ PALMERSTON requires no ear of Dionystus to 
convey to him the substance of the criticisms which his 
choice of a new Colonial Secretary will occasion. The Pre- 
_ MIER knows, as well as any of his friends or enemies, that he 
has added no new strength to his Government; but he would 
probably vindicate his choice by confessing that his materials 
for choice were exhausted. The Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies scarcely possesses the experience 
or influence which would enable him to represent the 
Department in the House; and it was, therefore, desirable to 
select a commoner not unfamiliar with the forms of office, 
nor altogether unknown to Parliament and to the country. 
Mr. LaBoucueEr:, having sat in more than one Cabinet, holds 
the curule rank of Privy Councillor, whilst he possesses the 
gift of fluent elocution, is a gentleman of the highest per- 
sonal respectability, and is closely connected with the 
Lord-Lieutenant of IRELAND, and with the wide-spreading 
house of SurHERLAND. Lord PatmeErston might urge upon 
his critics that Whig relationship cannot fairly be consi- 
dered a disqualification for office ; and he might argue, with 
considerable force, that constituencies and Parliamentary 
parties are more responsible than himself for the dearth 
of aspirants to the Ministry. In the present state of 
public opinion or temper, it is certainly unfortunate that 
the new Secretary of State could only be found within the 
charmed circle of Whig cousinhood ; but Mr. LasoucHeEre’s 
supposed orthodoxy on the great question of the war may 
probably secure the condonation of his connexion with the 
family alliance. In this respect, Lord Patmerston will be 
allowed a latitude which Lord Joun RusseEtu could scarcely 
claim. The present Prime Minister may find it expedient 
to purchase the support of the hereditary Whigs; yet few 
will suppose that he shares the faith of his rival and former 
leader in the sanctity of the Holland House tradition. 
Brahminical claims to a monopoly of power must have been 
especially offensive in a purely Hindoo State ; but the prefer- 
ence of a Brahmin candidate by a Mussulman or European 
superior who notoriously despises the doctrine of caste, will 
naturally be attributed only to motives of policy and con- 
venience. 

An appointment which adds no strength to the Adminis- 
tration at home will scarcely be accepted by the Colonies as a 
compliment. Since the commencement of the present year, 
Secretaries of State have succeeded each other as rapidly as 
the objects of Don Giovannr's admiration. Sir GrorcE Grey, 
Mr. Sipyey Hersert, Sir Grorce Grey again as locum tenens 
for the famous Vienna Plenipotentiary, that eminent diplo- 
matist in person, Sir Mo.eswortu, and Sir GrorcE 
Grey once more as signatary of dispatches, have successively 
communicated the Imperial will to the dependencies which 
encircle the globe. During the vernal and autumnal inter- 
regnums, Lord PaLmerston himself has, with commendable 
energy, discharged the duties of Colonial Minister in the 
name of his colleague of the Home Office. Mr. LasoucHERE 
will, it may be hoped, at least close the series of Colonial 
Secretaries for 1855. 

Tn a country which, like England, possesses sound political 
and historical instincts, institutions are seldom deliberately 
overthrown. When the time of their euthanasia arrives, 
they gradually stiffen into fictions retaining the form and 
colour of life ; and it is only at a late stage of national progress 
that they are discovered to have become fictions. The general 
law which regulates such changes ought neither to be resisted 
nor lamented ; but the process sometimes commences pre- 
maturely, and it would be a subject for serious regret if the 
great offices of State in this country should be found to have 
lost their reality. The most essential principle of the modern 


administrative posts by Parliamentary leaders, and it is solely 
by means of this custom that the national will controls the 
Government. The Civil Service rules all other Euro 
countries, except when the results of its unpopularity have 
for a time compelled the clerk to make room for the soldier ; 
but in England, red tape and red cloth designate the servants, 
and not the masters, of the nation. Downing-street contains 
officials as able and industrious as the functionaries who 
move the wheels of State at Berlin or at Vienna, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that, under favourable circumstances, 
they might become not less ambitious, and perhaps equally 
despotic. The difference between their position and that of 
the Continental bureaucracy consists in the fact that the 
heads of our Civil Service are, at one or two removes, 
elected by the people. The peers who hold a large share 
of official power form no exception to this rule; for the 
constituencies returned the members who have voted for the 
party which has chosen Lord A. or the Duke of B. to be 
one of its leaders. Experienced under-secretaries, with a 
monopoly of technical information, and a life tenure of their 
positions, would set journalism and Parliamentary Committees 
at defiance; but the temporary chief of a department is 
accustomed to fear and to share public opinion, while he 
only accords an occasional and hesitating faith to the tra- 
ditions of the office. A sensible Minister, though he respects 
and maintains routine, is still conscious that his own function 
is in many respects distinct from that of his subordinates. 
It is for them to keep the machinery of administration at 
work and in repair, while their Parliamentary superior ought 
to contribute the motive power. The Secretary of State 
speaks to the Colonies in the name of the Crown and of the 
nation; but the trust which is commanded by his credentials 
is closely connected with the knowledge that they may, at 
any moment, be revoked. 

The constitutional system of government can only work 
satisfactorily when the ability and reputation of party leaders 
qualify them, in appearance as well as in reality, for the 
administrative duties which they are successively called upon 
to discharge. A Minister must occasionally have his busi- 
ness to learn, but it is not desirable that the same department 
should witness a constant series of apprenticeships. It may 
well happen that a permanent Under-Secretary is equal in 
ability to the most eminent of his chiefs, as he must necessa- 
rily be superior to them all in familiarity with details; but it 
is inexpedient that public attention should be forcibly called to 
discrepancies between the natural subordination of ignorance 
to aptitude, and the existing order of the official hierarchy. In 
other words, it is highly important that the non-professional 
element should continue to predominate, both actually and 
ostensibly, in the higher grades of office. 

The establishment of responsible government in some of 
our most important dependencies has relieved Downing- 
street of a portion of its official labours ; but there are con- 
stitutional questions still unsettled in Australia. Ceylon and 
Mauritius will continue to look to the Colonial Office for 
guidance, whilst the West Indies may present periodical diffi- 
culties. There is no department of the State in which 
administrative decisions so frequently involve the recogni- 
tion of general principles. Lord Grey, by a stroke of his pen, 
suggested by a misinterpretation of an Irish Act of Parlia- 
ment, once conceded to the Court of Rome the power of con- 
ferring temporal rank in all the Queen’s dominions except 
the British Islands and India. Sir MoLesworts, in 
appointing Mr. Hixcxs to the office of Colonial Governor, 
virtually withdrew from the Imperial Parliament the right 
of superintending the administration of British dependencies, 
It is unnecessary to inquire whether the practical advantage 
of a new connexion between colonists and the Crown fur- 
nished a set-off against the theoretical anomaly of the 


English constitution consists in the monopoly of the higher 


appointment. It is obvious, however, that the Minister who 
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is so often forced by circumstances to create constitutional 
precedents, ought to possess both the capacity and the autho- 
rity of a statesman. 

One of the most important functions belonging to the Colo- 
nial Secretaryship consists in the disposal of its patronage. If 
Mr. Lasoucuere possesses the skill to select able Governors, 
and the firmness necessary to resist irregular solicitations, 
he will confer greater benefits on the Colonies than if he 
excelled all his predecessors in the composition of eloquent 
despatches. One of the reasons which rendered Lord Grey's 
administration unpopular was to be found in his incurable 
ignorance of men. No Minister in modern times has been 
more patriotic, better read, or more indefatigably occupied with 
the discharge of his public duties ; but it was his misfortune 
that he could never distinguish a fidgety pedant from an 
efficient man of business. The principal Governments had in 
former times been conferred on elderly generals, who gave 
dinners, wore their uniform on gala days, and referred 
grumblers to the local Secretary. It was impossible to 
devise a more faithful representation in miniature of the 
English administrative constitution; but Lord Grey, as 
Secretary at War, had become acquainted with the army, and 
had formed the lowest possible opinion of its officers. The 
civilians whom he appointed were sometimes men of ability, 
and in one or two instances their administration was emi- 
nently successful ; but others contrived to involve themselves 
and their official chief in a labyrinth of unpopularity. The 
Colonies had, in almost all cases, been taught to form 
extravagant expectations of improvement, and their disap- 
pointment vented itself in exaggerated complaints against the 
zealous Minister and his officious subordinates. Lord Grey, 
however, conferred a real benefit on his suecessors and on the 
Empire, by breaking through the antiquated system of jobbing. 
Even in the Colonial service, competency is now recognised 
as a qualification for employment; and if Mr. LasoucuErE 
has the gift of discovering ability, he may make use of it 
without subjecting himself to the charge of innovation. 


It seems that the Post Office itself has not been able to 
escape from the grasp of the allied families. The Duke of 
AneYLL, nephew by affinity to the new Colonial Secretary, is 
to represent in this department the Parliamentary constitution 
and the house of RurHERLAND. In one sense, the appointmer:t 
can scarcely be regarded as a promotion ; but the Privy Seal, 
which has often furnished a dignified retirement for veteran 
statesmen, is a mere sinecure in the hands of a young noble- 
man wholly untried in the public service. It would not have 
been difficult to make a better selection of a new Postmaster- 
General; but the principal objection to the appointment 
consists in the fact that Lord Paumerston still adheres to 
the precedents of the Russert Administration. The Duke 
of ArGYrL, in addition to the advantages which he owes to 
birth and to marriage, really possesses creditable abilities ; and 
the self-sufliciency and want of tact which have impeded his 
success in the House of Lords may possibly be corrected by 
the experience and knowledge of the world which circum- 
stances have hitherto prevented him from acquiring. A 
Scotch Duke, who, at the age of nineteen, took an active part 
in the theological squabbles of his countrymen, cannot be 
expected to possess a correct knowledge either of himself or of 
mankind; but the new Postmaster-General is well-read, in- 
dustrious, and ambitious, if only for the purpose of justifying 
his opinion of his own qualifications. In Parliament he has 
proved himself a fluent speaker, prone to speak at the wrong 
time, and to say what his more experienced colleagues have 
prudently left unsaid, At the commencement of the war, the 
Duke of ArayY.t affected a pompous contempt for the national 
enthusiasm ; but he has probably of late learnt to understand 
something more of the meaning of the contest. The opinions, 
however, of the minor members of the Cabinet are at present 
of secondary importance. 


If the Duke wishes to deserve a reputation which has 
hitherto been taken on trust, the Post Office will offer a 
sufficient field for his administrative energies. Mr. Row- 
LAND Hix is master of his subject, and master of the office ; 
and he commands general confidence as one of the few public 
benefactors who have made a discovery in practical econo- 
mics. The great Post Office Reformer is now, however, 
Post Office Secretary, and he is not exempt from the ordi- 
nary official ambition of producing a showy budget from his 
department. For some time past, it has been more and more 
conspicuously the policy of St. Martin’s Le Grand to cut 
down accommodation for the sake of saving expenses. There 
are now large districts penetrated by railways and yet receiv- 


ing their letters by the road. Foot posts are substituted for 
carts, and carts for coaches, Market-towns and villages are 
informed that their accustomed correspondence is not sufli- 
ciently profitable to the State to merit the accommodation 
it has heretofore received ; and even London submitted, 
two or three years since, in silence, to the practical with- 
drawal of more than half the advantages offered by the 
morning mails. f 

The Duke of ArcyLL may render himself popular by 
reviving the system of Post-office accommodation which 
formerly found in Mr. Rowzann Hix its most efficient 
advocate. The encouragementof correspondence is not a mere 
pecuniary speculation. Letters feed the revenue indirectly 
through numerous channels. A delay of two or three hours 
either way in the transmission of the mails may render a 
whole district uninhabitable by merchants from London or 
from Manchester. There is no branch of the public service 
which can less bear to be starved, and the new Postmaster 
will exercise his ingenuity to better purpose in remedying 
the defects of his department than in devising eloquent 
excuses when complaints are brought forward in the House 
of Lords. The members of the favoured families are, by 
custom, entitled to receive their wages befure they have 
done their work; but the Duke of Arayti has so much 
honesty and industry that he will probably do his best to 
justify the position in which he has been placed by cir- 
cumstances, 


THE WAR POLICY OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


MF\HE unhealthy prominence into which foreign politics 
have recently risen in the minds of the Americans, is 

not attributable, as has been asserted, to the multitude of 
their disagreements on domestic questions, but rather to the 
scarcity of home-grown food for political controversy. All 
the great disputes which agitated the Federation during 
thirty years have now been settled, except one; and the ex- 
ception involves an issue too terrible to be confronted, so 
long as an alternative can be found. The Bank question, 
the Tariff question, the question as to the duties of the 
General Government in the expenditure of Federal monies, 
have, one after another, received a final solution. Slavery 
alone remains open ; and the reluctance to face it explains 
the morbid anxiety of the Americans to engage in a foreign 
quarrel, just as it accounts for the chaotic disorder into 
which the relations of party have fallen in the Union. 
Nothing can be more curious than the play of conflicting 
tendencies which the Northern States have exhibited of late 
years. Each political faction has successively shown itself to be 
under the influence of a strong consciousness that the Slavery 
of the South must be shortly dealt with ; and each, when on 
the point of declaring itself, has found half its adherents 
desert it rather than mingle in a conflict so frightful. The 
Democratic party first addressed itself to this gloomy topic 
—the result was its severance into the Hunkers and the 
Barnburners. The Whigs next made a movement in the 
same direction—they divided into the party of Mr. Sewarp 
and the party of Mr. Fittmore. So inevitable, and yet so 
intractable, is this question, that even the Know-nothings, or 
new National party, are on the eve of being dissolved by it, 
although they had really originated a controversy of nearly 
equally absorbing interest, and might fairly have hoped by its 
aid to escape the necessity of pronouncing the fatal Shibboleth, 
Mr. Pierce was elected to the Presidency on the under- 
standing that he would hold the passing of the Fugitive 
Slave Act to have closed all differences between North and 
South. But the course of events made this position untenable, 
Emboldened by the evident unwillingness of the North 
to prosecute further the success it had achieved in obtaining 
the proscription of slave labour in California, the Southern 
States exchanged their attitude of defiance for a policy of 
active aggression, and, by carrying the Nebraska Act, erased 
the line of demarcation which the old Missouri Compromise 
had drawn between slave soil and free. Negro servitude was 
no longer illegal through the whole of the North-west ; and 
Mr. OxtpHant’s recent work assures us that there is every 
prospect of its actual introduction into all the States which 
may hereafter be formed out of the unoccupied territory. It 
is not surprising that the insult and the peril should have 
fired the entire North. Already suffering a chronic irrita- 
tion from the perpetual recaptures of fugitive negroes, the 
Free States now find themselves on the point of being com- 
pletely enveloped by the empire of slavery. Accordingly, 
a great accession of strength has been quite recently expe- 
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rienced by the Abolitionist sections of the old political parties, 
and it is probable that they will all unite in supporting Mr. 
Prerce’s most formidable opponent in the coming struggle 
for the Presidency—the Abolitionist Mr. Sewarp. But 
this combination necessarily forces Mr. Pierce to throw 
himself into the arms of the Southern aristocracy, and he 
inevitably becomes the candidate of the actual slave-holders 
in the South, of the would-be slave-owners in the West, and 
of the scanty remnant of his former supporters in the North 
and North-east. It is probably his reluctance to acquiesce in 
this position which tempts him to envenom the petty dispute 
of his Government with Great Britain. He is of Northern 
extraction ; and there must be some natural shame that he, 
a citizen of a free State, and till lately the favourite candi- 
date of free operatives and tillers of free soil, should come 
forward the avowed spokesman of the South, and the declared 
partisan of its “peculiar institutions.” One chance, how- 
ever, remains to him. If some question of foreign policy 
can be thrust into overshadowing prominence, he draws off 
‘the attention of the careless multitude from the question of 
Slavery, and gives more earnest politicians that excuse for 
closing their eyes to it which, as we have explained, they 
are only too ready to accept. Hence it is, we doubt not, 
that he throws in his lot with the bellicose Cusu1ne rather 
than with the pacific Marcy. He wants a good cry, but he 
does not want a great war. He wishes to be deemed the 
jealous guardian of the national honour, but he is not the 
man to undertake the frightful responsibility of initiating 
an armed contest. He desires to stimulate, but by no means 
to render ungovernable, that abiding sentiment of hostility 
to Great Britain, the parentage of which is to be traced 

ly to the habit of vociferating “We can whip the Bri- 
tish,” and partly to a doubt whether the assertion is alto- 
gether proved. 

In this attempt to work the people of the United States 
into a frenzy of warlike ardour, Mr. Pierce will be assisted 
by several peculiarities in the existing condition of Ame- 
rican feeling. The general eagerness to substitute some 
other issue for that which the Slavery question offers, 
will, of course, co-operate with him ; and there are special 
discontents on the subject of Great Britain, both in the 
North and in the South, which he will have in his favour. 
In the world at large, England has almost involuntarily as- 
sumed the primacy of Abolitionism ; and the unfriendliness 
which our ostentatious assaults upon the slave-trade had 
long since created in the Southern States, has recently been 
swollen into active hatred by the demonstrative enthusiasm 
with which we welcomed the romance of Mrs. Stowe. In 
the North, the principal agent in keeping alive the dislikes 
of a former age has been the perennial stream of denun- 
ciation which the leaders of the Irish denizens pour forth 
—a source of malevolence so formidable as to tempt one to 
think that the true Nemesis of English policy in Ireland is 
to be looked for in the effects of Irish resentment on the 
public opinion of the United States. But against all these 
elements of danger we may set off one great safeguard in 
that strong sense which, sooner or later, will assuredly over- 
take the passions of the Americans. Their Russianism, 
their Irishism, their Nationalism, are all superficial ten- 
dencies compared with the bias to sound judgment which 
underlies their character. Except in the single event of 
their being carried away by the hurry of circumstance, and 
denied time for reflection, they will, beyond question, 
awake to the moral and material dangers of an English war. 
Who can doubt their conclusion as to the moral aspects of a 
conflict which would instantly commit them to a cause stamped 
by every community in the world, except themselves—by the 
ill-wishers of the Allies, no less than by their well-wishers— 
as the cause of despotism against freedom? Even less pos- 
sible is self-deception as to the material results of such a con- 
test. Beginning with the bankruptcy of every Southern cotton- 
planter from Charleston to St. Louis, and in commercial dis- 
turbance hardly less disastrous throughout the North, it 
could end in nothing but a long array of futile triumphs, 
balancing a lengthy column of losses only too serious. On 
this point, the book of destiny lies open. No game but a 
drawn game can be played between England and America, 
inasmuch as the elements of strength and weakness are dis- 
tributed between the two countries with the most perfect 
evenness, Each, in estimating the chances of its adversary, 
must take into account the very same military tenacity, 
the very same maritime activity, the same commercial de- 
pendence, and the same unprotected seaboard which he 
himself exhibits. If one nation reckons on the difficulty of 


maintaining order among an industrial population con- 
demned to hungry inactivity, the other may build on the 
impossibility of keeping down a servile race, which there 
will be no profit in employing, and no means of feeding. If 
England has her Northern Counties, America has her 
Southern States ; and, in fact, everything on the one side has 
its counterpart on the other, except only the justice of the 
British cause. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WAR. 


R. GLADSTONE has addressed to the House of Com- 
mons and the nation speeches inst the war, as 
eloquent and logical as anything in the history of British 
oratory ; but he has found that no eloquence and no logic 
can divert a proud and warlike nation from an enterprise 
which it has undertaken with all its power, and amidst the 
expectation of the world. And, to say the truth, though this 
obstinate determination to conquer may seem immoral to the 
philosopher, the Minister must have reckoned on it when he 
launched England against Sebastopol. But it is not only 
pride and determination to conquer that the nation has to 
plead against the reason and humanity of the orator. There 
is a ground of reason and humanity in the national resolve 
also, though it is overlaid by the butcherly balderdash of 
war spouters and war newspapers. Mr. GLADSTONE may 
well seem to himself to be alone sane amidst a world of mad- 
men. We do not advise him, like the man in CoLERIDGE’s 
fable, to make himself mad in order to regain his sympathy 
with mankind, and his power of influencing their minds. 
We only beg him to consider what method there may be 
in the madness of the nation. 

To go to war is the most dreadful responsibility that a 
Government can incur. War in itself has never done any- 
thing but mischief to civilization, morality, and liberty. 
Military heroism, especially the heroism of hired soldiers, is 
very far from compensating for a tithe of the evil done. But 
Mr. Guapstone, as Minister, went to war; nay, more, he 
turned a defensive into an offensive war—an act the moral 
consequences of which it is but justice to his sagacity to 
believe that he must have foreseen. In all this he needs 
justification, as well as the nation. He will say that he went 
to war to extort certain diplomatic concessions—that he 
invaded Russia only to make the p.*sure of the screw 
tighter—and that, the concessions having been made, honour 
permits and morality requires us to withdraw the screw. 
Nothing can be more logical—nothing, to the mass of the 
people, can be less convincing. To the mass of the people 
the diplomatic dispute was—and all statesmen who study 
men must have known that it was—not the cause, but the 
occasion of the war. We doubt whether many, even of the 
educated classes, understood the conventional difference be- 
tween the two senses of the Vienna Note, to which the 
quarrel was at last reduced. The cause was the alleged 
piratical designs of Russia, first against Turkey, and then 
against Western liberty and civilization, the means for exe- 
cuting which were accumulated in the docks and arsenals of 
Sebastopol. The conversation of the Czar Nicnoias with 
Sir Hamitron Seymour, and the passage of the Pruth, had, 
according to the advocates of the war, sufficiently revealed 
these intentions to justify Turkey and the West in striking 
the first blow. This may have been a delirious dream ; but 
it was at least partly shared at one time by the members 
of that Government which was represented in the House 
of Commons by Lord Joun Rvssext, and which, through 
him, cheered on the people against the “ standing menace” of 
Sebastopol. If the enthusiasm of some of those who began 
the struggle has now cooled down, they pay the penalty of 
that enthusiasm in a loss of influence over the reason of the 
world. We venture even to doubt whether the diplomatic 
object would have justified us morally in going to war. We 
are certain that it would not have justified us in going to 
war without Austria and Prussia, on whom the responsibility 
of the diplomatic arrangements of Europe rests quite as 
much as on ourselves. Still more certain are we that no 
prospects of commercial advantage, such as the opening of 
the Black Sea, and no remote fears for our own Indian 
Empire, ought to have been allowed even to weigh in the 
scale against the present peace and welfare of mankind. 

It was for the cause, which was in the hearts of all, and 
not for the occasion, which was in Queen’s Speeches—it was 
to save the West, and not to settle the question of the Protec- 
torate of the Greek Christians—that England separated from 
the councils of Europe, and threw herself with France upon the 
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point of danger. This, we repeat, all statesmen who study 
mankind must have known. The whole thing may have been 
an illusion, though it was an illusion which none seriously 
endeavoured to dispel but those who, by declaiming against 
all wars, had lost the right to be heard against any. It may 
be that Turkey was not seriously threatened, that the Turkish 
Empire is not a bulwark of Europe, that we were not called 
on to act without the German Powers, and that we only 
strengthened in the heart of Europe the despotism which at 
so much cost we repelled from its borders. If so, the Rus- 
sian war is an event most disastrous to England and the 
world. But, on the contrary supposition, that which appears 
to Mr. Guapstone the immoral persistence of the people is 
rational and humane. If the power of Russia in the Black 
Sea is a standing menace to the West, there is but one way to 
prevent further effusion of blood, and to justify the blood which 
has been shed—and that is, to quell the menace, if possible, 
for ever. No conventional limit ever checked the aggres- 
sive tendencies even of Powers more scrupulous than (all 
exaggeration apart) Russia has proved herself to be. To 
rest content with treaties of limitation, without a substantial 
reduction of the enemy’s force on the threatened point, is 
to give an object to the mischievous intrigues of Russian 
diplomacy, and to sow, at a lavish cost of blood and treasure, 
the seeds of a future war. 

We do not say that, because the nation is morally justified 
in declining what it believes to be a hollow treaty, it is 
justified in carrying on war without limit. It is the duty of 
those who hold the struggle to be one of self-preservation, as 
well as of those who hold it to be diplomatic, to fix their aim, 
and to fix it within the bounds of possibility. The libera- 
tion of Hungary and Poland seems scarcely to fall within 
these bounds. And, putting the military difficulties out of the 
question, if England desires the freedom of Europe, is it 
certain that her Allies share in that desire? Is it the 
vocation of “ Messiahs of Order” and saviours of society to 
awake the dormant liberty of nations? Let visionaries read 
the history of Napozzon I., and understand the relations 
of Imperial dynasties. We wish we could be sure that these 
considerations were present to the mind of the Government. 
Let us hope that the speeches of Ministers are diplomatic, 
but that their real councils may be wise. 

It would be gross injustice to a statesman who, if he is 
sometimes perplexed and even casuistical in his arguments, is 
above all public men pure and single in his aim, to suppose 
that he could league himself with knaves to whom politics 
are a gambling table, and to whom war and peace are rouge 
et noir. All disclaimers of such alliances would be super- 
fluous on the one side, as they are impudent on the other. 
That which the admirers of Mr. GLapstone’s patriotism have 
most to fear is that he will fortify himself in solitary con- 
clusions, not only against the passions but against the 
arguments of ordinary men, and that, while triumphantly 
confuting the world in the high regions of pure logic, he 
will not merely lose but forfeit his authority in the lower 
realms of action. 


THE AUSTRIAN CONCORDAT. 


RE we living in the year 1077? Has the great world 
reversed its axis? Is it Henry II. or Franz Joseru 
who wears the Imperial purple? Who is the homuncio ewilis 
stature—is it Grecory or Pius—before whom that youthful 
Sovereign kneels} Are we once more spectators of that 
strange scene in the old courtyard of Canossa, where, shivering 
in the snow for three days, the successor of the Casars flung 
himself in vain at the feet of a feeble old man? Nearly 
eight hundred years have passed, and we doubt whether such 
« triumph has crowned the diplomacy of the Vatican since 
the hour when Hitpeprayp himself, amid the mountain fast- 
nesses of the Apennines, humbled, and, as he thought, for 
ever, the pride of the Imperial sceptre, as that which results 
to Rome from the recent Austrian Concordat. 

Measured by all historical standards, this Concordat is 
something more than a mere reversal of national policy. 
In its immediate aspect, it is, perhaps, only a formal repeal 
of the reforms, in many respects crude and unmanageable, of 
Josep II. Not only ecclesiastics but statesmen might 
reasonably object both to the principles and the measures of 
the Imperial disciple of the Encyclopedists, who, some sixty 
years ago, actually forbade the Austrian Bishops to confer 
orders, and who issued a decree binding the clergy to obey any 
command which he might at any time think proper to issue. 
It may be frankly admitted that the relations between Rome 


and Vienna required a formal and legal adjustment. One of 
the chief subjects of dispute between Josern IT. and 
Pius VI. was the authority which, in Austria, was to be 
given to the bull Unigenitus, But this question, grave enough 
in the eighteenth century, has ceased to possess even a 
polemical interest in the present ecclesiastical state of Europe. 
It is, therefore, the positive rather than the negative side of the 
Concordat which is of such imposing dimensions. The rela- 
tions of that compact to the true theory of the Christian 
Church strike us as no less grave and disastrous than 
its dealings with the State authorities of the Austrian 
Empire. The latter, indeed, are of national, but the former 
are of ecumenical, importance. Austria may attempt, if she 
pleases, to bring her unmanageable Imperial Constitutions— 
for such had, in practice, become the reforms of the Emperor 
JosEpH—into harmony with the extant Canon Law. This 
is an Austrian affair, and must of course be estimated by 
reasons of State policy, of which the Court of Vienna ought 
to be the best judge. But the ecclesiastical claims of Rome, 
as embodied in the Concordat, are of European interest ; 
and this aspect of the event is of at least equal importance 
with its more immediate consequences. 

Not that we deem these of little moment. It is more thana 
matter of amazement and disappointment to the student of 
history to see surrendered at the first summons all the de- 
fences, political and ecclesiastical, which the Gallican divines 
theologically, and which De Marca and Van Espen legally, 
demonstrated to be conducive to the mutual advantage of 
Church and State. The vagueness of the language of the 
Concordat—its breadth and sweeping dignity of assertion 
—its largeness and sublimity of phrase—its Oriental com- 
prehensiveness of diction—are simply astounding. The 
instrument reads almost like a caricature of a State paper. 
The privileges yielded to Rome are wider than any that 
ever loomed obscurely to the reveries of the most sanguine 
Ultramontane theorist. More than De Maistre ever 
dreamed of is yielded without an apparent misgiving. 
Not only are the existing privileges of the Church secured, 
but everything is guaranteed which it ought to enjoy, quibus 
Srui debet ex Dei ordinatione et canonicis Sanctionibus ; and 
since Rome has not abandoned the false Decretals, and the 
interpolated Canon Law, we all know how far this concession 
goes. This is Article 1; and the next clause reverses that 
safeguard which, in every country of Europe, at one period or 
another—among ourselves from Saxon times—has regulated 
the intercourse between the subjects of a national Crown and 
the Court of Rome. Not only does Clause 2 confirm the 
right of appeal with more than medieval licence, but it sanc- 
tions free and undisturbed communication between the Aus- 
trian people and the Pope iu person. It provides for the free 
entrance, without the intervention of the Imperial Custom 
House, of something more important than a piece of parch- 
ment with a leaden seal. The old strife between the Regale 
and the Pontificale is settled by the absorption of one of the 
disputants. The right of the Emperor to convoke Councils is 
annulled ; anda precedent which dates from Constantine and 
Nicea is at an end. Whilst the liberty of teaching is, as 
it very reasonably might be, awarded to the Church, the 
universities and seminaries are, by Art. 6, subjected, in fact, 
to the Curia Romana ; and thus, by a single stroke, the old 
academical privileges which Oxford and Paris for so many 
centuries maintained against Rome are surrendered, not by 
the Universities, but by an interposition of Imperial autho- 
rity. The prohibitory powers of the Index, hitherto of only 
local and very partial incidence, are now not only recognised 
but guaranteed. The Schools, the Courts, and the Press are 
alike subjected to an authority behind the throne, greater 
than the throne itself. The right of sanctuary, as it seems, 
is revived; and unless we mistake the probable force of 
Article 14, the benefit of clergy will, under that clause, be 
with difficulty resisted. Not only is the personal invio- 
lability of ecclesiastics provided for, but in Art. 16, the 
Concordat pledges the State to defend every claim to respect, 
urged by or for the clergy. Mixed marriages are, by impli- 
cation, forbidden ; and the decision in every ecclesiastical and 
testamentary suit is remitted, not merely to ecclesiastical, but 
to Roman judgment. The State pledges itself to support all 
theological seminaries when their own revenues are deficient 
—it guarantees against loss those churches where tithes are 
extinct—it undertakes to supply all deficiencies in evclesi- 
astical and educational funds; and as church and school 
extension are in various ways committed entirely to ecclesi- 
astical authority, the Concordat seems to have given the 
Church an unlimited credit on the public funds, In one 
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pithy and significant paragraph—the final Art. 34, which, as 
in all processions, has the place of honour—the ultimate, 
supreme, and absolute jurisdiction of Rome, 1%. ¢., of the 
Papal Chair, above General, Councils, is confirmed in the 
largest language, without a single abatement or reservation. 


As we have said, all this is not our affair. If the Court 
of Vienna chooses to reverse the policy, not only of 
Joseru II. but of Merrernicu, it is no business of ours. 
If it is really intended to carry out this astounding docu- 
ment, we can only say that the traditional value which is 
attached to Austrian statecraft is at once dispelled—Austria 
becomes a mere Papocracy—the Imperial power is some- 
thing below a cypher. We can hardly credit the sincerity 
of the instrument. The Concordat may be only a bid above 
France for the support of the Vatican; and in that case 
its value is chiefly on paper. Or it may be a bill drawn 
upon the gratitude of the Cardinals to secure Austrian influ- 
ence in all Papal elections. We scarcely believe that eccle- 
siastical influence, even if exercised to the full in Milan and 
Venice, can be worth the purchase-money which the Vienna 
Concordat pledges. Franz JosepH has invested in a fall- 
ing market ; and the concessions made, or affected to be 
made to Rome, will perhaps rather compromise than 
consolidate Austrian influence in the Italian peninsula. 
Judging of the Compact as a set-off to the Sardinian revolt 
against Rome, we judge that its tendency will be more 
in favour of Young Italy than of old—very old—Vienna. 


As regards Rome, the jubilant chorus of Ultramontanism 
is, as it well may be, loud enough. Of course the event 
does, in the most forcible way, illustrate her Imperial 
power. Awnr#us-like, she acquires strength from every 
fall; and in the hour of apparent degradation she re- 
asserts her old claims and supremacy, in terms only the more 
extravagant because the less hopeful. And she succeeds from 
the very arrogance of despair. This is one aspect of the 
matter. But it must not be forgotten that a Concordat, 
nearly as strong, was concluded a very few years ago between 
Madrid and Rome. By the terms of that instrument, 
much of the alienated ecclesiastical property was re- 
stored—the religious orders were to a great extent rein- 
stated—privileges and immunities were once more accorded 
to the Church—the right of appeal was again secured. 
And with what consequences? Only these—that at the 
present moment a Spanish bishop is not permitted to confer 
holy orders, and that the clergy are not only starving, 
but are scarcely safe in the streets. Spain is virtually 
under an interdict, pronounced, not by the Pope, but 
by the Spanish nation. This is the result of a very 
recent Concordat, which, like that of Vienna, only gave Rome 
a little too much. We do not say that the same results 
will follow in the present case, for the Spanish clergy are a 
very different class from those of the Tyrol and Austria ; 
but it often happens that a triumph may be too com- 
plete. The immediate result of Hitpepranp’s victory over 
Henry IL, and the actual consequences of PAnpDULF's 
proceedings in England, were to condense and unite the whole 
body of Norman and English nobility and people against 
the ecclesiastical victors. History tells us that, on quitting 
Canossa, Henry II. was met only by the contempt and 
scorn of his nobles and army; how the chivalry and 
burghers of Austria will meet Franz Josepn, time will show. 
We often hear of the successes of the Vatican in a great 
strife of this sort; but such victories are, in fact, defeats. 
Portugal, because it had become servilely devoted to Rome, 
was ripe for a PomBaL Administration—the Spanish Church 
is what it is because of Ferpinanp VIL.’s submission—the 
Papal victory in the question of investitures, and the Roman 
triumph in appeal cases, ended in the Reformation—the 
defeat of Jansenism, so RaANKE assures us, precipitated the 
fall of the French Church in 1792—and high authorities 
trace the death-stroke of the Papal Supremacy of the middle 
ages to the great Hildebrandian victory itself. 

But the Concordat has another aspect. It sets aside the 
Divine constitution of the Church. 1t prostrates the Epis- 
copate before the Porr. It acknowledges the solitary Eccle- 
siastical Despotism of Rome. It is fatal to the rights, not only 
of the Austrian people, but of the Austrian Church. It 
reduces the Bishop’s power to a name, but deprives him of 
all real jurisdiction—the authority in sacred things is de- 
rived to the diocesan prelates of Austria, not from Divine 
succession, but from the Pope. The Concordat does just 
what Bossvet and the Gallican Church—what Gerson and 
the Council of Basle—what the Spanish prelates at Trent— 


what Van Espen and the great Western canonists—what 
JANSEN and the University of Paris contended against. It 
makes the Pope independent of Councils. It repeats the 
scandals of the Bull Jn cana Domini. It re-asserts those 
powers which D’Attty, De Marca, Cusa, Fievry, and so 
many other Roman doctors had protested against, and 
against the exercise of which among ourselves Grostére and 
CHICHELEY, even before Reformation times, resisted. What 
powers the Concordat recognises as vested in the archbishops 
and bishops are only to be according to “the discipline of 
the Church approved by the Papal Chair.” The dioceses are 
to be regulated, not by a provincial council, but by the Holy 
See. The rights even of metropolitans are not reserved. If 
diocesan synods are permitted, it is only in subordination 
“to the primacy of jurisdiction jure divino.” The rights of 
priests it is not even attempted to secure. If the Concordat 
nominally guarantees, as it does, to the successors of Lro the 
Great and Grecory the Great, powers which those eminent 
personages not only did not claim, but disavowed, the 
results to Rome herself may be widely different from what 
she expects. The very attempt to enforce monarchical des- 
potism, in place of the Church’s constitutional kingdom, may 
be only the forerunner of a great schism, and of a more 
serious opposition to her real spiritual freedom than the 
Church of Rome has yet sustained. 


THE NIGHTINGALE FUND. 


PUBLIC meeting is announced to be held on Thurs- 
day next, for the promotion of the objects of the 
“ NIGHTINGALE Fund.” The Provisional Committee contains 
not only many eminent names, but names of eminence repre- 
senting the various classes, professions, and opinions, the 
aggregate of which constitutes English society. It is a very 
fair specimen of what used to be called virtual representa- 
tion—the object, in this instance, being to represent, not a 
y or sectional interest, but the entire nation ; and true 
it is that the nation has a feeling—a deep and general feeling | 
—about Florence which requires expression, 
and that in something more than mere words. 

There is no people more enthusiastic than the English, or 
more grateful for great deeds done and good services ren- 
dered—nor, we fear it must be added, more awkward in the 
manner of their acknowledgments. We have not that ready 
choice of public honours, rewards, and decorations which 
enables a foreign Government, on all occasions and to all per- 
sons, to constitute itself the mouthpiece or channel through 
which public approbation is marked and public honour con- 
veyed. So the British public—always generous, and, like all 
other publics, always impulsive—takes the matter into its 
own hands, and rushes into testimonials with a frequency 
which almost destroys their value, and with an in- 
appropriateness which sometimes borders on the ridiculous. 
But there are services and there are characters to which 
it is instinctively felt that no testimonial, in the usual 
sense of the word, can be offered—to which no gift can 
be a reward, and no eulogy a compliment. To pay for 
services one of the first peculiarities of which is that 
they are given, is to destroy their merit by the very act 
of rewarding it. Aguin, to attempt to appreciate dis- 
interested labours in the cause of humanity by a tangible 
compensation, is simply to bring down their value to the 
standard ofan inadequate recompense. Unless directed into 
a fit and suitable channel, there would be great danger, in the 
case of Miss NIGHTINGALE, that a feeling, noble, generous, 
and universal, should be frittered away and wasted in ing 
propriate expression, and that the national gratitude should 
leave no better memorial of its existence than an endless 
repetition of bracelets and equipages. The very intensity and 
universality of the sentiment, and the nature of the services 
rendered—coming home as they do to every breast, and 
calling forth sympathy from both sexes and from all classes— 
add to this danger; and we heartily rejoice, therefore, to 
see able, thoughtful, and trusted men undertaking to give 
that system and concentration to the movement which will 
ensure a result worthy cf her in whose honour it is begun, 
and worthy, too, of the noble and grateful sentiments of 
which it is the fruit. 

Many, even of those who are the warmest admirers of. 
Miss NiGHTINGALE and her companions, are little aware of the 
fearful difficulties which necessarily beset the task the 
undertook, or of the patience, the temper, the tact, the skill, 


and the energy which were required toovercomethem. We 
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have in this country no organized system of hospital nursing. 
No proof of experience, aptitude, or previous training, how- 
ever slight, is demanded as a rule of our hospital attendants. 
One or two admirable institutions there are, which are 
homes for nurses-of a higher character, and with which the 
authorities of one or two of the metropolitan hospitals have 
had the wisdom to connect themselves. But, speaking gene- 
rally, the situation of nurse in an English hospital is 
sought by women whose antecedents have unfortunately de- 
prived them of domestic service ; and as misconduct in one 
condition of life is not generally the best guarantee for un- 
exceptionable behaviour in another, there is a constant rota- 
tion of dismissals, and giving warnings, and takings on trial, 
quite sufficient in itself to make all efficiency hopeless. We 
have no Sisters of Charity to supply the place of these 
incompetents—at least, none except Roman Catholics. In 
nearly every other Protestant country in Europe, they exist 
and flourish. Throughout Germany, the Lutherans vie with 
the Roman Catholics in the self-devotion—perhaps beat them 
in the training and skill—of their sisterhoods ; but we alone 
doubt the orthodoxy of good works, if performed by ladies in 
combination. Combination, for every other purpose, we 
practise beyond any nation in the world. Joint Stock 
Companies, for every conceivable object—for making every 
conceivable thing in every conceivable way—we look upon 
with favour; but a Joint Stock Company, especially of 
women, for doing good to our fellow-creatures, is at once 
suspected. There may be many reasons for this. We have 
peculiar views about women’s duties, and those views are 
eminently matrimonial. Most of us are of opinion that 
a woman’s business is to be married, and that everything else 
is a neglect of, or departure from, her proper mission. 
Whether this be right or wrong, we cannot now discuss, 
but so it is—or rather, so it was a year ago, when the terrible 
necessities of our hospitals in the East called for the inter- 
position of the Government. 


In no department in which the short-sighted economy of 
a long peace had to be repaired—inu which the necessity for 
sudden augmentation compelled the Government to fill up 
the framework of its reduced military organization by 
recourse to analogous civil pursuits—was there such dif- 
ficulty as in this. No analogous civil profession to that of 
Nurse existed. If the army surgeons were insufficient, 
plenty of civil surgeons were to be found. The railways 
supplied Engineers ; the navvies formed an Army Works’ 
Corps. The Staff Corps came from the Police. But civil 
life had no profession, or class, or body, from which you 
could at once draft experienced and skilful nurses for 5000 sick 
and wounded men. Nay, the further you went the worse 
you would fare ; for the military hospitals had, at any rate, 
what the civil hospitals had not—a body of men accustomed 
to discipline, answering to authority, regular, orderly, and 
obedient. But these hospital orderlies had no knowledge of 
hospital treatment ; and no men, however instructed, can 
infuse into their attendance on the sick that patience and 
gentleness which go farther than medicine to the soothing 
of pain and sorrow. 


By none, however, is novelty so little liked as by military 
men, and nowhere so little as in a hospital. In former 
days, too, women had been employed in military hospitals— 
women of a lower class of life—and the results had been such 
as to make the discontinuance of the practice imperative. 
There was every prejudice against its re-adoption, strength- 
ened by this supposed experience of past failure. The military 
medical authorities, overdone with work, galled, and irritated 
by the attacks of the press, looked upon every innovation as a 
reproach, and upon every innovator asan enemy. Every 
failure was sure to be commented on, every indiscretion to 
be reported. We say nothing of the dangers to be encoun- 
tered. The sad list of those women, but a year ago in the 
strength and flower of youth, who are now laid in their graves 
alongside of the sufferers whose dying beds they tended—or 
who have returned exhausted by incessant labour, and broken 
in health—tell but too truly what were the risks to be faced 
in the midst of that vast aggregate of disease and death. It 
was a true heroism which enabled so many women successfully 
to face perils so constant and so terrible. But upon Miss 
NIGHTINGALE there lay a heavy responsibility. She had 
undertaken, at the pressing instance of the late SecreTary at 
War, a task of which she knew from experience the full 
difficulty. She had studied hospital treatment practically, as 
well as theoretically, not only in England, but in France 
and Germany. She knew what the duties were, and what 


they required—how much experience, how much skill, what 
unwearied patience, what strength of nerve ; and she knew, 
too, how many persons, in a moment of generous excite- 
ment, would offer themselves fox the task who would prove 
incapable of performing it, and who would, when brought into 
contact with its realities, recoil from the loathsome details, 
Yet, with all these difficulties around her, she fearlessly 
accepted and steadfastly carried out her great enterprise. With 
a gift for organization which showed her where were the 
defects of our existing practice, and how they could be 
remedied—with an energy which made it impossible for her 
to tolerate evils that she could remove—at first jealously 
watched, often doubted, often misinterpreted—governing a 
band of persons previously unconnected either with each 
other or with her, and composed of different classes and 
different creeds—held responsible for the conduct and discre- 
tion of each, and for the success of the whole—amidst ex- 
hausting labours under which the most iron frame might 
have sunk, her brave heart and clear head never failed her. 

Who shall estimate the amount of suffering directly relieved 
by her and by the ladies who served with and under her? 
Who shall estimate the amount of suffering averted by the 
courage and the zeal of others, stimulated, and perhaps 
sometimes shamed, by her example and that of her com- 
panions? There is but one reward for services such as these. 
We hear that, while the war lasts, Miss NIGHTINGALE will not 
leave her post ; but the war will one day have an end, and the 
blessing of peace will again be vouchsafed to the land. Then, 
gifts such as hers, revealed as they have been, and stamped as 
they have been with the success which genius commands, 
must again be employed for the systematic relief of human 
suffering. We have an ample field here—and a new field of 
labour is her true recompense. We hear that this is the 
intention of the promoters of the “Nightingale Fund’— 
the vast experience which Miss NicguTmNcaLe has gained, 
and the power of organization she has displayed, are to be 
made available at home. A sum of money—a sum worthy, 
we hope, of the occasion and the object—is to be placed under 
her control, without shackle or condition as to the details of 
its application, for the establishment of an institution, under 
her rule and guidance, for the training and protection of hos- 
pital attendants. 

This will be a noble acknowledgment of her services, and 
a mark of confidence in her judgment, skill, and energy, which 
will be honourable likewise to the promoters and contributors 
of the Fund. We heartily bid God speed to an undertaking 
which will combine a lasting record of one of the most 
heroic episodes of the war with the perpetuation of a system 
of which Miss Nieu1inGALe may be said to be the founder, 
under regulations which her genius will devise, and which 
may be left to her judgment, with the certainty that it will 
successfully supply one of the test deficiencies in our 
attempts to combat disease, and to alleviate the sufferings of 
mankind. 


THE REFUGEE QUESTION. 


ie British Lion has recently been trotted out at a 
famous pace. Poor brute! he was roused from his 
placid slumbers by the improper liberties which a certain 
Governor Love was said to have taken with that spotless 
Constitution under which Jersey and other British islands 
live and grumble. And a pretty commotion we have had in 
consequence. There was, first of all, the Daily News, strong 
in constitutional law, and confident in Lord MAnsFreLp and 
the immortal, though little known, cause of “Fasricas v. 
Mostyn.” Then there came, after our grave and respected con- 
temporary, good Mr. WasHineton WILKs, who was for curing 
the Jersey grievance by a treaty of peace-at-any-price with 
Russia—and then Mr. Mraz, who hammered away lustily 
in St. Martin’s Hall, with platitudes and paradoxes, to more 
than the heart’s content of a tolerably large and intolerably 
patient audience. And last, but not least, there was public 
opinion itself—as represented by Mr. Jonn Smitu of the 
Times—rioting in the real and imaginary fooleries of the 
Nonconformist member for Rochdale and his colleagues, and 
applauding to the echo the treatment of Mr. Victor Huco 
and his friends, on the grand “ sarve ’em right” principle. 
Through all the dust, and smoke, and confusion of the row, 
however, the quiet observer may see a thing or two which 
ought to gratify him. He may notice how much this happy 
country is in advance of OxENsTIERN’s in the evil days of 
the Thirty Years’ War, since the authorities of St. Martin’s 
Hall and Printing House-square are quite prepared to manage 
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the affairs of the nation, without even that slender modicum 
of wisdom which was said to have gone so far among the 
princes and statesmen of Gustavus Apotpuus’ time. He 
may observe that, if the much-abused name of Liberty was 
often borrowed by Crime in France, it is now-a-days, at the 
worst, only taken in vain by Folly in England. He may 
congratulate himself, also, on belonging to a community 
which, while it has exploded the “right divine to govern 
wrong,” still holds in deep respect the equally celestial 
privilege which authorizes every true Briton to reason awry. 


And assuredly this proud privilege has not been neglected 
in the discussion upon the banishment of the French refugees 
from Jersey, as anybody may see who will take the trouble 
to clear up the question which Mr. Mraut made dark, and 
the “ Leading Journal” darker. What, after all, is that 
question? It is, whether the Governor of Jersey was justified 
in summarily expelling from the island, without the formality 
of a trial, a number of foreigners who were notoriously con- 


_ cerned in publishing a vulgar and scandalous letter to the 


Queen, and who had put their names to an equally scandalous 
and abominable tirade of abuse against the Emperor of the 
Frencu. Those documents justly excited the strongest indig- 
nation wherever they were read or heard of, and assuredly they 
placed all connected with them beyond the pale of British 
sympathy. The public felt that not only had our Ally been 
libelled, but our own Sovereign had been insulted ; and the 
wretched men who had thus outraged the feelings of those 
among whom they were living, were treated to the American 
honours of an Indignation Meeting, and narrowly escaped the 
fate which they would have met at the hands of Judge Lyncu, 
if the scene of their exploit had lain in that true land of 
liberty where everybody is free to act as the Sovereign People 
pleases. So much for the gentlemen for whom Mr. Mirai 
claimed the “right of asylum.” But their demerits have 
nothing whatever to do with the legality or illegality of the 
Governor’s act, and therefore it is unnecessary to dwell on 
them further. 


The ground on which the Governor’s conduct is con- 
demned by the St. Martin’s Hall gentry is, that his victims 
were “ political exiles,” and that all persons who answer to 
this description are entitled to the right of asylum, on the 
simple ground that they are what they are. It matters not, 
we are told, what their opinions are—be they followers of 
Bovurzoy or Bonaparte, disciples of Guizot or ProupHon, 
or partisans of Constitutional Government or of the Guillotine 
—all political exiles are equally entitled to our sympathies, 
and to that “right of sanctuary” which, we are further 
told, owes its origin to those sympathies, and “has become 
part and parcel of our Constitution.” Nobody will be 
heartless enough to quarrel with that large benevolence 
which claims so wide a range of objects for its exertions; 
but certainly these political axioms smack more of the 
milk of human kindness, with which Mr. M1a.t’s nature 
evidently overflows, than of any solid acquaintance with 
even the general principles of constitutional law. Where 
the honourable gentleman learned all the wise and noble 
things which he attributed to that most ill-used entity, the 
British Constitution, it is impossible to divine ; but the odds 
are that he never learned them at all, but is indebted for 
them to the instinctive promptings of his own generous 
nature. As suggestions from such a source are, however, 
dangerous guides in questions of politics and public law, we 
may be excused for fearing to tread where Mr. Mia did 
not hesitate to rush in. 

When the law of England is examined by the simple light 
of cold reason and dry study, it turns out to be wholly 
destitute of that romantic generosity with which some 
people are so fond of investing it. Political exiles owe their 
safety in this country, not to any chivalrous solicitude which 
the law feels for their condition, but simply to its utter dis- 
regard of them. Except as respects the exercise of political 
franchises and the possession of real estate, it sees no dis- 
tinction between an Englishman and a foreigner, but protects 
the persons and properties of both equally. It is for the 
same simple reason, and not on account of any eternal and 
imperishable statute, attributing a magical freedom-giving 
power to British soil, that the negro slave is a freeman as 
soon as he touches our shores. If our Government does not 
give up political refugees any more than fugitive slaves, it is 
not because it sympathizes with their misfortunes or shares 
in their opinions, but simply because the arrest of a French- 
man or a nigger who has not broken our law is as illegal as 


though he were a native of these islands, The stranger, 


free or bond, is safe, not because we have an especial statute 
in his favour, but because we have none against him. He 
has to thank, not the hospitality or the chivalry, but only 
the undiscriminating equality of our law. 

Now, it is right that both foreigners and Englishmen 
should clearly understand this, because both are in danger 
of being led by figurative and bombastic language into a 
misapprehension of the nature and extent of their respective 
vights and obligations. If exiles are to be told by Members 
of Parliament at public meetings that Britannia shelters 
them with her egis, because Britons approve of their 
cause, or at least pity their misfortunes, they will naturally 
believe that we are ready to conspire with them, or at least 
to permit them to conspire against Powers with which 
we are allied. IPfwe are to be taught that they owe their 
freedom from molestation to the boundless hospitality of a 
generous people, and not to the simple principles of our law, 
which protect the personal freedom of every man as long 
as he behaves himself—be his politics red or tricolour, and 
his skin black or white—we shall imagine that we are in 
honour bound to shelter and foster them among us while 
they wage war against our friends, and form leagues with 
our enemies. This, however, would be a grievous error ; 
and should political exiles be ill-advised enough to attempt, 
by treasonable machinations, to violate the peace or thwart 
the policy of the State in which they have found a refuge, 
they would soon find that the practical good sense of its 
people would not shrink from arming their Government with 
any powers which might be necessary for the public safety. 

But are such powers the legal and ordinary prerogative 
of the Governor of the Island of Jersey at all times, and 
under all circumstances? This is another and totally different 
question. If bad precedents can make good law, Governor 
Love might perhaps succeed in vindicating his conduct in 
the Queen’s Bench, by showing that other Governors have 
occasionally indulged in the luxury of summary deportation. 
But it is certain that the Executive has no such power in 
England, and few Englishmen would, on reflection, desire its 
introduction. Unfortunately, however, the circumstances 
under which the question has been raised have so strongly 
enlisted general sympathy in favour of the arbitrary exercise 
of power, that it is to be feared that the just irritation of the 
public against the objects of this stretch of authority may 
sanction the establishment of a precedent obviously dangerous 
to the liberty of the subject. Itisall very well for the Zimes 
and other such mere exponents of the popular temper of the 
monient, to justify the act of the Governor, by descanting 
on the misdeeds of Messrs. Huco and Company. The 
Crown lawyers, a century ago, might with equal sense and 
logic have maintained the validity of blank warrants, b 
showing that Joun WILKES was an atheist and an adul- 
terer, and that he was believed to have written the obscene 
Essay on Woman before he was suspected of having pub- 
lished a seditious libel in the North Briton. 

The important question, however, which the country has 
to consider, is not whether a parcel of foreign Socialists have 
been unjustly treated, but whether that Constitution of 
which we are so proud has not been exposed to some danger. 
According to Printing-house Square, the power exercised by 
Governor Love is not only legal, but is essential to the ve 
existence of the Constitution. This doctrine, if not sound, 
at all events does not surprise us under the circumstances, 
Our contemporary judges habitually from the surface of ~y 
The Jersey experiment appears to bave answered for the 
moment, and hence it is inferred that this sort of régime is 
conducive to the health and strength of the Constitution. 
But let the dose be too often repeated, and it will be found 
that, like the arsenic which the Styrian peasantry eat, it con- 
tributes far more to beauty than to longevity. 

It may be true that, in the present case, there was no 
doubt that the persons who were expelled from Jersey had 
been guilty of an offence against the laws of that island, and 
even that they personally admitted their guilt. But such a 
fact, though it may facilitate a conviction, does not in the 
slightest degree supersede the necessity of obtaining 
a conviction before the infliction of punishment. The 
judicial and executive functions must be kept separate and 
independent. If the latter is to usurp or supersede the 
former, farewell to personal liberty. Execution before judg- 
ment is a proceeding unknown in our law; and neither 
public rumour nor the culprit’s confession has ever been 
treated as equivalent to a sentence, or as a sufficient reason for 


ispensing with it. It is not, we for French republi- 
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cans, but for English law, that we care ; and if there be any 
hole or corner in her Magesty’s dominions in which the 
Executive has the power to punish any human being before 
he has been found guilty of some crime by a competent 
tribunal, we can only wonder, and grieve, and hope for the 
speedy removal of such an anomaly. 


A PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT WANTED. 


N reviewing, the other day, the almost incredible mismanage- 
ment nit threatens to hand over the erection of our Public 
Offices to Mr. Pennethorne, we observed that the root of the 
evil lies in a system of which that blunder is only a single illustra- 
tion. ‘The master grievance is, that our administrative hierarchy 
—to borrow, unwillingly, a stupid phrase in vogue upon the Con- 
tinent—requires, but does not possess, a Department of Public 
Works. This assertion may seem paradoxical to those who are 
under the impression that Sir Benjamin Hall is First Commis- 
sioner of Public Works and Buildings. That he is so, is precisely 
correct; but it is equally correct that we do not possess a De- 
partment of Public Works and Buildings. An office we have, 
and it is over the office that Sir Benjamin presides ; but the 
Department remains a desideratum. This is not a distinction 
without a difference, as we shall presently see. We briefly 
explained, on a previous occasion, why the Public Works and the 
oods and Forests offices were divided, and what the respective 
functions of each are. We did not state—for it was not material 
to our purpose—that it was only since 1832 that Public Works 
had come within the scope of the W: and Forests, whose 
First Commissioner was thenceforward chiefly charged with 
their supervision. Before that time, the control of them had 
not become a specific and direct Ministerial attribution. Since 
then, and particularly since 1851, it has at least acquired so 
much standing-ground. But even now its status is incomplete, 
and grudgingly bestowed. In fact, the anomalous position of its 


eye, and mouth, and hand—Mr. James Penncthorne, surveyor. 


and national architect—not inaptly typifies the office itself whose 
power he wields. Like him, the office still bears the traditionary 
impress of a not yet forgotten epoch of dead taste and blunted 
perception. 

The First Commissioner of Public Works and Buildings, who 
exercises his functions as the head of a fictitious Board, composed, 
in addition to himself, of the Secretaries of State and the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the Board of Trade, has charge (not to 
speak of a number of other miscellaneous avocations) of the Royal 
palaces and parks—except where the latter are leased, when they 
come under the Woods and Forests—and of public buildings 
not belonging to the Admiralty, or to what used to be the 
Ordnance. But yet, with these important duties, and though 
he is often a member of the Cabinet, his office is under the control 
of the Treasury, which appoints the clerks and other officers of the 
establishment, and without whose sanction the Commission can- 
not appoint any architect or surveyor. The state of subordina- 
tion involved in these limitations needs no proof; and its effect 

oes further than the mere letter. Practically speaking, the 

Tinister of Public Works may be tolerably independent, so far 
as regards the carrying out of any indefinite number of specific 
acts. But this does not constitute real independence—the inde- 
pendence which ought to belong to a branch of the public service 
so important (as the world now sees that it is) as Public Works 
and Buildings. It does not imply those elastic powers which 
the administrator of a great department ought to possess. He 
ought to be able, face to face with the Legislature, to assume 
fresh fields of duty; but the Commissioner of Public Works has 
other masters—the Commissioners of the Treasury—whose orders 
and instructions he is bound to obey. It is no wonder that, with 
an office so crippled, the administrator should, on the one hand, 
fall into the routine which distinguishes an office from a depart- 
ment, and bow to the employment, for example, of a Penncthorne, 
as a matter over which the functions assigned to him g:ve him 
nocontrol. Itisno wonder, on the other hand, that, as experience 
has shown, the persons who have filled the post have usuall 
been selected, not for any peculiar aptitude, but for general poli- 
tical success, the gauge and reward of which was a Privy Coun- 
cillor’s office, generally, though not always, coupled with a seat 
in the Cabinet. 

There is but one way of remedying this state of things, and of 
bringing our Public Works and Buildings to something like a level 
with those of foreign countries—namely, to make the administra- 
tion of Public Works here, as it is across the Channel, a great de- 
partment of State. We of course do not wish to centralize and 
govern by the bureaucracy as they do abroad. This would be 
as great an evil in the other direction. But we do say—as our 
Home Secretary is to the Minister of the Interior of a foreign 
Cabinet, or our Foreign Secretary to a Continental Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, so let your First Ssmieclnnse of Public Works 
be to the Continental Minister of the same department—an inde- 
pendent head of a great and important branch of the national 
service. Place him, of course, like his colleagues, under due 
regulation as to conflicting interests with other offices; but let 
him owe responsibility fo his Sovereign and to Parliament, and 
to no other power. 

That there is business enough, and more than enough, which 
had far better be consolidated in the office of Public Works than 


allowed to struggle and jostle through so many other depart- 
ments, will be self-evident to any one who considers, however 
eursorily, the actual condition of British administration. For 
example, the custody of the Palace of Westminster belongs to 
the hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain. Is this quite needful? 
Might not that office still continue to exist as a harmless and 
gorgeous piece of on high occasions, leaving the reall 
onerous portion of its functions in the hands of a responsible ad- 
ministrator? But this is a minor consideration. No one can 
run his eye over the multifarious duties and sub-departments 
depending on the over-taxed Home-oflice, without the persuasion 
that some division is there needed, out of which a consider- 
able amount of business would be most appropriately trans- 
ferred to the Minister of Public Works. For example—the Home 
Secretary and the Master of the Rolls have a species of con- 
current control over the Public Records and the State Papers 
(two names for one thing). This control—involving, of course, 
the business connected with the buildings containing those im- 
portant archives—would obviously fall in with the newly-con- 
stituted administration of Public Works. Other suggestions, 
having reference to lightening the labours of the Home Depart- 
ment, we refrain from pressing, as we are only pointing out an 
evil, and not drafting the Bill which is to rectify it. 

Again, what inconsistent duties are heaped upon the Board of 
Trade! We pass over the railroad administration. There is a 
great deal to be said in favour of its remaining where it is—there 
is a great deal likewise to be said for transferring it, in part, 
at least, to the Public Works; and the discussion, py'o and con, 
must sooner or later arise. But there is one recently created 
branch of the public service appertaining to this office, about the 
—— of transferring which to the Public Works there cannot 

e a second opinion. We mean the “‘ Department of Science and 
Art”—involving, of course, the supervision of the Museum of 
Marlborough House, the Geological Museum inJermyn-street, the 
various Schools of Design, &c. It is only by some such arrange- 
ment as that which we have suggested that the care of our 
existing public buildings, and the supplying of those which are 
defective or ruinous, can ever be undertaken in that artistic 
spirit the absence of which is still a national disgrace. 

Administering “science and art,” the Minister of Works 
will become the Member of the Government with whom 
bodies like the trustees of the British Museum and of the National 
Gallery, the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, the Royal Academy, 
&e., will divectly communicate, and to whose interests he will 
be expected to do justice in Parliament ; and thus a most important 
class of duties will at once be created for him, so near akin to 
those which he is already called on to fulfii, that the augmen- 
tation is a matter of sheer common sense. 

And here we must urge particular attention to a suggestion 
which is, we venture to say, of no slight moment. In connexion 
with the latter branch of the Minister's functions, it must be de- 
clared his direct duty to act as Conservator of National Monu- 
ments. Abroad there is a power vested in the Government to de- 
clare interesting buildings, ruins, and so forth, national monuments, 
and to place them under administrative protection. Something of 
this sort is sadly wanted in England, and the first step to it _ 
already been taken in the Act of Parliament of last year, which 
placed the Public Statues of London under the care of the 
Commissioner of Works. The wanton destruction of one 
statue, paltry in itself, led to this enactment; and the wanton 
destruction of so many irreplaceable antiquities ought to lead 
to its enlargement. As it is, the Royal Tombs at Westminster 
Abbey are protected by the Minister, and Sir William Moles- 
worth had their restoration under his active consideration. 
We are not arguing—very much the contrary—for any general 
compulsory measure for proclaiming ‘national monuments.” 
But we should like to see a law by which any corporation or any 
individual possessed of some ancient or modern monument of 
curiosity and interest—Druidical circle, market-cross, ruined 
abbey, picturesque town-hall, or Peel or Wellington statue— 
yee ee the option of offering it to the Minister as a public 
monument; the Minister, of course, being free to accept or 
refuse it, according to its real value, and to fix his conditions 
of acceptance, in which alternative the State would become the 
perpetual guarantee against its wanton mutilation. 

A remarkable and deplorable instance of the need for some 
such provision has come under our personal cognizance. Some 
few years since, there was standing in Edinburgh a large and 
magnificent Collegiate Church of the fifteenth century—Trinity 
Collegiate Church—built by a Queen and containing her tomb. 
A railway company wanted its site to enlarge its station, and 
applied to Parliament for powers to take it down. The Committee 
of the House of Commons, to whom the Bill was referred, granted 
these powers on condition that the church, which they regarded 
as a national monument, should be rebuilt elsewhere. And so it 
was pulled down, the stones being all marked for reconstruction. 
And yet, from that day to this, the corporation of Edinburgh, on 
whom devolved the duty of the rebuilding, has shirked that 
duty in hopes of netting the money for some other object—until 
perhaps, though we trust not, the stones may have mouldered 
past re-employment. Iad there been a Minister entrusted with 
the conservation of national monuments, the Committee of the 
House of Commons would of course have inserted a clause 
devolving on him the power and the obligation to rebuild. 


We cannot now’stop to point out how important the creation of 
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a Chief Department of Public Works is for the effective working of 
the new Metropolis Management Act, of the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act, and of analogous measures of public improvement. 
Neither do our limits enable us to discuss the very grave 
question, whether the Minister ought not to be placed in 
some authoritative connexion with other large towns besides 
London, in which a strict system of building is scarcely less 
requisite than in the capital. Anyone who has followed our 
argument will, to a considerable extent, be able to draw the 
necessary inferences on his own behalf. 

The question, how the country is to find a Minister compe- 
tent to transact, with vigour and intelligence, the multifarious 
duties of a Public Works Department—using his own judgment, 
and not that of any Mr. Pennethorne—is one no sooner asked 
than answered. The acquirements necessary to make a dis- 
tinguished Minister of Public Works are in no way more com- 
plex—rather the reverse—than those which must distinguish 
aChancellor of the Exchequer, or a Foreign or Colonial Secre- 
tary. Yet we see our young legislators exerting themselves to 
master the details of Finance, or of Foreign and Colonial Policy, 
in the hope, half patriotic and half ambitious, of some day 


-rising to the head of those several departments. Apply the 


same stimulus to Public Work studies, and men able and ready 
to take the seals of the office will never be wanting. Itis because 
there is not at present a sufficient stimulus, that public men edu- 
cated for those duties are not forthcoming; and that, as we 
have seen, the office is one which is generally distributed on 
the principle of providing the man with a place, rather than of 
filling the place with the man best suited for it. 

The objection drawn from the additional expense which the 
change might entail upon the country, is one which we are inclined 
to treat very lightly in the face of its great and obvious advan- 
tages. Nevertheless, if it be pressed, we can at once suggest a 
way—perhaps not better than fifty others, but yet a very obvious 
one—to surmount it. The present salary of the Commissioner of 
Public Works is 2000/. per annum. Consolidate the office perma- 
nently with the almost sinecure, but equally valuable, Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster, and his salary would 
become 4000l. a year, without one penny additional being drawn 
from the national purse—a salary suflicient to render it, as it 
ought to be, a chief department of State. 

How to raise the Department to the requisite efficiency in its 
subordinate branches is not our affair. e conclude that the 
various departments, some of whose labours will be transferred to 
the reconstituted Public Works, will be able to draft off propor- 
tionately from their staff. If they cannot, it is a proof that the 
public is at present under-served ; and it would therefore be no ex- 
travagance, but the best of economies, to augment its roll of 
employés up to the amount which its own needs demand. The 
difliculty, of course, would be the diminution of those useful (in 
spite of doctrinaire objections) elements of the British adminis- 
trative system—Ministerial “odd men.” Still, with the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer permanently divorced from the 
Premiership—the President of the Council burdened only with 
the slight cares of the Educational Committee—the Lord Privy 
Seal what he is—and the adoption of the system of allotting 
one or two seats in the Cabinet without specific oflice—we 
think that the Duchy of Lancaster might well be thrown in, if 
wanted, towards creating an effective and respectable Department 
of Public Works. Strongly impressed as we are with the neces- 
sity of the Department, we shall not fail, as opportunity pre- 
sents itself, to reiterate our appeal in its behalf. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


‘ig first two meetings of the Royal Society for the present 
session, held on the 15th and 22nd inst., have been occupied 
with the reading of a paper by Professor Faraday, entitled 
Experimental Researches in Electricity; series 30, On the Con- 
stancy of differential Magne-crystallic Force in different media. 
The author commences by observing that a magne-crystal, 
fashioned into a sphere (or some equivalent shape, so that mere 
length should have no influence) sets with tle same force in the 
magnetic field, whatever the magnetic nature of the medium 
around it may be. This fact he had already shown, but he was 
under the necessity of verifying and enlarging the old results. 
Upon employing the following magne-crystals, namely, bismuth, 
tourmaline, carbonate of iron, red ferro-prussiate of potassa, and 
also compressed bismuth, surrounded in succession by the fol- 
lowing media—phosphorus, alcohol, oil, camphine, water, air, 
and saturated solution of proto-sulphate of iron—he found the 
results to be the same as before. The mode of estimating the 
set was as follows :—the selected crystal being suspended in the 
magnetic field by a torsion wire, right-handed force was then 
slowly applied by the revolutions of the torsion head above, 
until the crystal, being dually carried round, attained that 
position at which any additional torsion force would cause it to 
advance suddenly and considerably. This position was called 
the upsetting point. Then left-handed torsion was put on, until 
the like point was attained on the opposite side. The amount 
of the revolution of the lower index, from one upsetting point to 
the other, minus the angle between the upsetting point, was 
considered as the measure of the set of the crystal under the 
constant magnetic force employed. 

As the setting force of a crystal remained constant for any 


surrounding medium, it was evidently possible to select a 
crystal, and a medium, such that, in one position, the crystal 
would be attracted, and in another, at right angles to the first, 
be repelled in the same medium. This condition was realized with 
the para-magnetic red ferro-prussiate of potassa and a solution 
of sulphate of iron, and also with the dia-magnetic crystal, car- 
bonate of lime, and diluted alcohol. 

A crystal was sought for amongst the ferro-carbonates of lime 
having this relation to the assumed natural zero presented by a 
vacuum or carbonic acid, but this case was not realized. 


Action of Heat on Magne-crystals. 


When magne-erystals, subjected to the same constant magnetic 
force, were raised or lowered to different temperatures, it was 
found that the setting force was affected; and at all temperatures, 
from o F. upwards, the force diminished as the temperature 
became higher. Thus the torsion force of a crystal of biemath 
at 92° being 175, was at 279° diminished to 82: that of a tourma- 
line, by passing from the temperature of 79° to 289°, was dimi- 
nished to such an extent that the power at the lower tempera- 
ture was nearly double that at the higher. <A similar result 
occurred with carbonate of iron, and also with compressed bis- 
muth. In all these cases, the bodies resumed their first full 
power on returning to lower temperatures, nor was there any 
appearance of magnetic change in any part of the range of obser- 
vations. Between 32° and 300°, the force of bismuth appeared 
to alter by regular equal degrees ; but with tourmaline and car- 
bonate of iron, the change was greater for an equal number of 
degrees at the lower temperature. Ata full red heat, however, 
both tourmaline and calcareous spar retained a portion of their 
magne-crystallic force or condition. And so did carbonate of 
iron, up to that temperature at which it was decomposed. 

It is known that pure calcareous spar points with its optic axis 
equatorially, but that caleareous spar containing a trace of iron 
points with its optic axis axially. Calcareous spar retains its 
magnetic character at very high temperatures, but carbonate of 
iron and oxide of iron lose almost the whole of their magnetic 
force at a dull red heat. It was therefore expected that a ferro- 
carbonate of lime crystal might become absolutely reversed in con- 
dition by change of temperature ; and this was found to be the 
case. At low temperatures, the optic axis pointed axially, and 
at high temperatures equatorially, and that through any number 
of changes, as the temperature of the crystal was shecnately 
lowered and raised. 


Effect of Heat upon the Absolute Magnetic Force of Bodies. 

Under this head, the author sought for results by which the 
magnetic force of bodies already examined in the condition 
of magne-crystals, might be compared with the whole paramag- 
netic or diamagnetic force of the same bodies taken in the granular 
or amorphous state; but they were not satisfactory. The car- 
bonate of iron gave the most distinct results, and, in its case, the 
change of power by change of temperature was not the same for 
the two conditions. An examination of the three metals, iron, 
nickel, and cobalt, at pe agg between o° and 300°, gave a 
very interesting result, which the author is not aware has as yet 
been noticed. As the temperature rises, the force of the nickel 
diminishes—the force of the iron remains constant—and the force 
of the cobalt increases. These facts suggest that there is a tem- 
perature at which the magnetic force is a maximum, and above 
or below which it diminishes. The order with the three bodies 
accords perfectly with that in which they have the chief amount 
of their magnetic power ; for such loss occurs with nickel at the 
temperature of boiling oil, with iron at a dull red heat, and with 
cobalt at a temperature near that of melting copper. 

The magnet employed by the author in these interesting and 
important experiments was the great instrument constructed by 
Logeman, and sent to the Exhibition of 1851. It is capable of 
sustaining a weight of 430 lb., and is very constant in power. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Ta commencement of M. Michelet’s History of France in 
the Sixteenth Century cannot be otherwise than welcome to 
a large class of readers. ‘The events of the time may, indeed, 
be found recorded elsewhere; but M. Michelet, although a 
skilful, and even brilliant narrator, exercises a bold discretion 
in the selection of facts, as he finds them picturesque or signi- 
fieant. His manner bears an analogy, rather than a resemblance, 
to that which has been adopted by a well-known contem- 

rary writer of our own country. The gulf which separates 
how from imagination, impetuosity from earnestness, effer- 
vescence from strength, Frenchman from Englishman, still leaves 
traces of parallelism between the sparkling essays of Michelet 
and the prophetic declamation of Carlyle. In one of the earlier 
volumes of his former historical work, the French writer sums 
up a long catalogue of the wrongs perpetrated by perfidious 
Albion with an description of the insulting form in 
which the chalk cliffs of Kent menace the opposite coast. Mr. 
Carlyle’s indignation may, in some few instances, be equally 


* Histoire de France au Seizizme Siecle. Réforme. Par J. Michelet, 
Paris: 1855. 
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unjust, yet it is never unmeaning; but the froth of Michelet’s 
geographical rhetoric leaves no residuum when it subsides. The 
likeness between the two writers consists in their method of group- 
ing events for the purpose of illustrating theory or individual cha- 
racter. The historical artist does both more and less than the 
chronicler. Giving the student the moral of the story as the 
result of his own divination, he substitutes for an unintelligible 
series of events the unity of dramatic succession. The value 
of the lesson is proportionate to the wisdom and _ insight 
of the teacher; but the process of historical distillation can 
never be exhaustive. There is always something left behind 
in the facts themselves, as they are told by the unimaginative 
annalist. 

It cannot be said that Michelet is a trustworthy guide, even 
in his own department as an artist and political speculator. He 
is too much of a partisan, too vehement, and too fanciful, even 
in his generalization of facts; but he is enthusiastic, and, in a 
certain sense, honest; and, above all, he sees clearly the mis- 
chievous absurdity of the historical paradoxes which have been 
most popular among writers of his own country. In a lively 
and acute note to the present volume, he calls attention to an 
important event in the literary world—“L’histoire de France 
est éeroulée.” Those who are most familiar with the modern 
school of history will be the first to recognise here the leading pro- 
position of the doctrinaires, that “ Fourteen centuries of despotism 
iad founded liberty.” In a recent number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Edgar Quinet reminded his contemporaries that, 
whatever might be the merits of absolute government, it had, in 
France at least, not founded liberty. Michelet justly observes 
that the pedigree which had been discovered for freedom would 
ensure not only toleration, but respect, for despotism. ‘*Thou shalt 
honour thy father and mother.” As the child has been born 
dead, or changed in the cradle, the merits of the parent may now 
be open to discussion ; and the old French monarchs have at last 
found an historian who criticizes them with considerable zest 
and severity. Francis I., in the work before us, is no longer 
the chivalrous prince of tradition, but a feeble and bloated sen- 
sualist, who could neither govern his kingdom in peace nor pro- 
tect it against a foreign enemy. It has long been known that 
the epigrammatic turn of the famous letter from Pavia was vir- 
tually a forgery. The captive king told his mother that all was 
lost, except his honour—* and my life, which is safe.” The life 
remained safe for several years—the remnants of that honour 
which survived defeat and captivity were squandered in many 
an act of reckless perfidy. 

Another form of cant which disfigures modern French literature 
consists in the zeal for Roman Catholicism affected by writers who 
at the same time boast of their own superiority to religious dogmas. 
The most offensive exhibition of this dishonest paradox is to be 
found in the writings of Comte; but the sublime master of the 
Positive Philosophy, who desires to restore the infallibility of 
Rome, has many imitators and rivals. In almost every recent 
French history, Roman Catholic France is contrasted with Protes- 
tant England ; or, more generally, the brilliant Catholic South with 
the cold, hard Protestant North. As it unluckily happens that 
the south of France was the stronghold of the Huguenots as well 
as of the Albigenses, the parts are occasionally inverted ; and his- 
torians of the most Fan pote rejoice in the triumph of Paris 
and the old provinces of the monarchy over the anti-national 
Protestant minority who lived on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and at the foot of the Pyrenees. In truth, the cause of despotism 
was intimately associated with the triumph of the Medieval 
Church. The gentry and educated classes of France all but 
unanimously adopted the Reformation. But the princes and great 
nobles ranged themselves on either side at different times, as it 
suited their personal interests—therabble, even toa man, espoused 
the cause of the priests—and the kings, after wavering for atime, 
found it convenient to join the rabble. The Bourbons headed 
the Protestant cause until it had raised them to the throne. The 
grandson of the first Bourbon king put the coping-stone on the 
fabric of despotism, by revoking the Edict of Nantes. 

Michelet fortunately entertains a deadly hatred for the Roman 
Catholic church, mn at least preserves him from the dishonest 
perversity of Comte. It may be doubted whether he under- 
stands the object of his animosity; for in all his writings he 
identifies the Romish religion, if not Christianity itself, with the 
most morbid inventions of monastic ingenuity. In denouncing 
the unwholesome asceticism of ecclesiastical theorists, he erro- 
neously assumes that the dreams of Ceenobites constituted the 
practical faith of mankind. Praising Luther as having reconciled 
man with nature, he evidently considers that the great Reformer 
effected a change, and not a reformation, in primitive Christianity. 
Yet many of the legends of medieval Reuter are, to say 
the least, as sensuous as the graceful and polished mythology 
of Greece. Michelet adopts a fallacy which is common both in 
French and in German literature, when he traces from Luther 
the intellectual parentage of Voltaire. The scepticism of the 
18th century had, in England, a Protestant and dialectic origin ; 
but in France it was the natural expression of antagonism to the 
dull bigotry of Louis XIV.’s old age, and it found its most con- 
genial food, not in sectarian controversies, but in the hypocrisy 
and superstition of the dominant Church. It is, however, more 
desirable that the historian of the Reformation should admire 
Luther even on erroneous grounds, than that he should suppose 
the greatness of France to be bound up in some inexplicable 


manner with the final success of the Papal Church in crushing 
the spirit of inquiry and improvement. 

The first volume of the History of France in the Sixteenth 
Century, although it includes the whole period of Luther's 
activity, touches only indirectly on the Reformation from which 
it takes its title. As Michelet justly points out, two parallel, 
but utterly unconnected movements were simultaneously pro- 
ceeding in Europe. The revival (Renaissance) of ancient art 
and literature originated in Italy, and was even regarded with 
favour by the Popes. The spirit of the Germans, less graceful, 
but more profound, desired rather the recovery of truth than 
the restoration of beauty. The Revival aspired after the Greek 
and Pagan—the Reformation claimed to be Christian and 
Hebrew. While Luther’s enthusiasm was essentially dogmatic 
and positive, Leo X. probably approximated to the opinions of 
Voltaire. For many years, Protestantism in France was desig- 
nated, both by friends and enemies, as La Religion. 

Those who have derived their acquaintance with Francis I. 
from Robertson’s History of Charles V., will have formed a 
tolerably accurate notion of his employments abroad. From the 
time of the first expedition of Charles VIII., the acquisition of 
dominion in Italy had employed the imagination of the French 
kings. Francis spent his fife in vain attempts to make good his 
claims to the Duchy of Milan; but the alternate wars and 
treaties by which he pursued his favourite object impose a some- 
what unprofitable burden on the memory. bertson tells the 
story in a fluent and lucid style; and, on the whole, he conveys 
the impression that the struggle between the two crowned rivals 
is almost as barren of instruction as the marchings and counter- 
marchings of kings and consuls in the earlier Decades of Livy. 
The constantly increasing preponderance of the Emperor was 
attributable rather to the folly of his adversary than to any 
extraordinary sagacity or vigour of his own. ‘The victory of 
Pavia was due to the unaided energy of the Italian generals; 
and the impolicy of Charles in provoking the hostility of the 
German Protestants was only exceeded by the imbecility of 
Francis, who threw away the opportunity of becoming the 
champion of toleration and liberty. 

Each of the two competitors won and lost by turns the support of 
England. Michelet is one of those ingenious writers who rejoice 
in discovering small causes to account for great results. The 
chroniclers of the Field of Cloth of Gold record the presence of 
Anne Boleyn in the suite of the French Queen, and the wrestli 
match in ob Francis succeeded in throwing his royal friend. 
score of historians have repeated both statements—it remained for 
Michelet to turn them to account. He informs his reader that, 
although surrounded by the most beautiful women in the world, 
‘de ces carnations merveilleuses que dés ce temps les Anglaises ne 
derobaient nullement & Vadiniration,” Henry VIII. was never, 
even in thought, unfaithful to his queen. ‘ But how was it 
when this child of two nations came to reveal to him la grdce 

Srangaise?’ As seven years elapsed between this fatal interview 
and the divorce of Katherine, the king must have exhibited a 
degree of patience and constancy for which history has given him 
little credit. In the same spirit, our lively instructor blames 
Francis for his impolicy in publicly tripping up his more athletic 
opponent. “ Petit fatal événement, qui eut d’incalculables con- 
séquences.” It requires a certain exertion of the mind to remem- 
ber that, in both these instances, Michelet knows no more than 
his sober-minded predecessors of the motives and feelings on 
which he dilates. Henry probably never looked at the girl of 
thirteen years old who afterwards pleased his fancy, nor did his 
subsequent conduct show any personal animosity to Francis. 
Having composed his little romance, Michelet proceeds to the 
rational explanation that Wolsey thought the Emperor a more 
advantageous ally than the Ling, both to his master and 
to himself. At a later period, England and France were 
allied against Spain, notwithstanding the unfortunate back- 
throw. 

There are many scenes in the volume equally interesting and 
equally apocryphal. The celebrated sister of the King, Margaret 
of Alengon and Navarre, becomes, under the pencil of Michelet, 
a graceful representation of womanly tenderness and affection, 
true to nature if not to history. The charge against Francis, of 
rewarding her care by a criminal passion, becomes suspicious 
when it is illustrated by reference to the more atrocious crimes 
attributed to Louis XV., and to the similar accusation which 
was brought against Napoleon. It may be true that, as the 
liberal historian asserts, despots are prone to abnormal vices ; 
but it certainly is true that they are subject to extravagant 
libels. Suppressed freedom of speech naturally ferments into 
scurrility. 

With all its faults or doubtful merits, the History of France 
in the Sixteenth Century is well worth reading. A succession of 
chapters on Turks, Jews, and bankers, may not form the most 
natural introduction to a History of the Reformation, but they 
are ingenious and suggestive. Michelet is not a mere declaimer, 
for he has studied before he has written, although he may not 
condescend to give his readers the benefit of the materials which he 
has collected. On the Continent, and even in England, literature 
has become unprecedentedly servile. There is toleration for abso- 
lutism, for superstition, for bureaucracy—liberty alone has become 
the object of sanctimonious contumely or of condescending pity. 
The annals of France furnish the best illustrations of the blessings 
which follow from the establishment of despotism and bigotry. 
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It is well that they should find a commentator who has discovered 
that evil does not naturally or habitually lead to good. 

Slya povddpwy eipi 

To dvocebec yap ipyov 

pera piv rikre, 

tixdra yevvg. 


THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE.* 


Ts book, written partly in prose, partly in verse, and partly 

in something between the two, is intended to explain to us 
what a particular class of Americans think of the Eastern ques- 
tion. e will, therefore, try to state as fairly as we can the 
nature of the views which it advocates. 

Mr. Dix starts with the proposition that ‘‘ Sentiment is some- 
times the best of arguments, because the most intuitive and 
simple.” He therefore discusses the whole question of the war 
from the sentimental point of view. About thirty years ago, 
we are told, “poetry hung wreaths mixed with the cypress and the 
laurel upon the ruins of the Parthenon, and sighed as she looked 
on Salamis—” which was at once the occasion and the justification 
of the battle of Navarino. Christianity, in Mr. Dix’s opinion, is 

‘more important than Greek freedom. e should have admitted 
this without argument, but as Mr. Dix’s reason is novel in state- 
ment, we give the reader the benefit of it. Itis, that certain texts 
of Scripture become applicable “ when the robe of clay is fading, 
when earthly comfort fails and earthly blessings die—when Plato 
has no charm, and Homer sings in vain—when skill cannot assuage 
and friendship strives in vain—when love can only weep, try once 
again to cure, then turn again to weep”—in short, we suppose, when 
people are dying. It is the inconvenience of the argumentum ex 
sentimentalitate, that though nothing can be clearer than the logi- 
cian’s principles, their application is perhaps less obvious. We 
quite appreciate Mr. Dix’s high opinion of Christianity, but we do 
not see why, because it is more important than Greek freedom, 
he should apostrophize England—‘* Oh, Mother, Isle of Na- 
tions” —or why he should ask Oxford, ‘‘ Has the sun of Oxford 
set?” Nor do we perceive why he should recommend Great Britain 
to “‘ go to any one of the surviving soldiers of the (American) Revo- 
lution, and tell him” about the sufferings of the army in the Crimea, 
in order to see tears “ glisten in the dim eyes which in youth .. . 
fixed the still and mortal aim.” Still less do we understand why he 
should “ place a leaf” of thirty-two decasyllabic lines on the grave 
of Henry Clay—the point of which is, that if you want a man to 
look up when he is dying, you need only 
In the chilled ear speak softly—Henry Clay. 
the most curious argument of all is his exhortation to 
Louis Napoleon to canonize Mahomet, Judas Iscariot, and Julian 
the Apostate; and to Lord Palmerston,—“ who, in one respect, 
and of course in one respect only,—resembles the devil,” to found 
a professorship for teaching the Koran at “synthetic Oxford or 
analytic Cambridge.” By one means or another, however, Mr. 
Dix arrives at his principles, and goes on to their application. 
“The great northern eagle,” he says, “ has arisen from his eyrie 
of ice,” so that ‘‘men quake at the doom of the vulture of 
Mecca.” However, “the lion of England and the eagle of 
France defend the vulture.” So that it is, in Mr. Dix’s opinion, 
“a wonder of mercy” that such of our churches as have crosses 
upon them have not been swallowed up by earthquakes. 

At page 52 we get to “the real question,” which is, ‘‘ Whether 
the Cross shall keep or lose its aggressive tendency ?” And after 
some parenthetical denunciation of that ‘“‘ Judas Iscariot of the 
New Dispensation”—the balance of power—we arrive at a state- 
ment of the true principle which solves all territorial questions 
about Turkey. It is that, “‘ wherever Christianity has once esta- 
blished itself, its claims receive the seal of perpetual right.” To 
deny this is to deny the divine origin of the Creed. The 
consequence is, that “from the accession of Constantine the 
Great, Christianity acquired a right over all the dominions then 
comprised within the Roman empire, which cannot be alienated 
unti the sun shall be blotted out, and the elements dissolved 
with fervent heat.” Who is to exercise this perpetual right of 
entry on behalf of “ Christianity ” is not pointed out; nor is it 
stated whether it accrued at the death of Constantius, 25th of 
July, 306, or at the battle of the Milvian Bridge, 28th of October, 

12. e are, however, informed that the sooner Russia “ takes 
onstantinople, the better for herself, Turkey, England, and the 
whole world.” 

This part of the subject concludes with a poetical reply to Mr. 
Gerald fassey, who, in one of his poems, “has mingled strikin 
incongruities of sentiment as a Christian poet with ante 
melodies of expression.” It addresses England thus :— 

England, complete thy work of shame : 

Renounce in Parliamentary halls, 
a vote, the Christian name ; 
Then rear the Crescent on St. Paul’s. 
Pending such a resolution, Mr. Dix proceeds to show that the 
ob jects of the Allies involve “ false ph osophy, false politics, false 
religion.” False agg because their policy is envious, and 
therefore “negative.” Now it is, we are told, a notorious truth 
that “positive policies” improve, and that * negative policies” 
injure, a State, because the last “find their complement in a 
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crowd of positive evils, of which the greatest may be transient 
success.” Our conduct involves “ false policy” for a great variety 
of reasons. We have only room for two or three. First, it is 
grounded on “ a charge of insanity” brought by the English press 
against the Russians. In madmen, however, “ the law of asso- 
ciation is completely overturned ; their figures of speech are dis- 
torted; their phrases are incoherent and disconnected; their 
dress is fantastic; their language is frivolous at solemn times ; 
their whole bearing is disordered” —all which symptoms are 
commoner in England than in Russia. A second reason is, that 
we are mistaken in supposing Russia to be grasping, because the 
English “ title to Gibraltar” is not ‘‘as immaculate as the record 
of an angel’s orisons” (like that of land bought under the Encum- 
bered Estates’ Act). Besides, all our wars in India are worse 
than anything done by Russia; and if our ministers can find a 
single instance to the contrary, let them “rise in their places in 
Parliament,” and advocate the war with “faces glowing with the 
angelic light of conscious innocence.” Moreover, if Russia is 
barbarous, ‘‘ Was Stonehenge a Christian temple, and were the 
Druids Christian priests ? hat was the state of the arts in 
those distant days? Who was the Homer of the early Britons—the 
Phidias, the Plato?” If we have a fault to find with such elo- 
quence as this, it is that it displays a trifling tendency to pla- 

iarism. Perhaps, however, Mr. Dix had onl unconsciously in 
Fis mind the famous charges (recorded in the life of Mr. Martin 
Chuzzlewit) brought by General Cyrus Choke against the British 
Lion. “I advert with indignation and disgust to that accursed 
animal with gore-stained whiskers Where, sir, are the 
Cormorans, the Blunderbores, the Great Feefofums, mentioned 
in history P—All, all exterminated by its destroying hand!” 

Our conjectures as to the source of our author's inspiration 
are confirmed by a suspicious similarity between another pas- 
sage recorded by Mr. Dickens, and one of Mr. Dix’s proofs 
that the Allies are committed to “false religion.” His argu- 
a turns upon an alleged informality in the execution ofa certain 

ond :— 

“ England, Christian England,” cries Mr. Dix; “in God's name 
Where is the bond which consigns the protection of Christianity to its most 
bitter and persistent enemy? . . . . Where, in the archives of Heaven, earth, 
or hell,” (an Americanism, apparently, for “ where the devil?”) “is that bond to 
be found? Find it, produce it, read it! What Court has sanctioned it? 
Does it bear the seal and signature of the Great Chancellor of Human Salva- 
tion? If not, it is void—away with it.” 

Now for the parallel passage from Mr. Dickens :— 

“Lion?” cried the orator of the Watertoast Sympathizers ; “ where is he? 
—who is he ?—what is he? Show him to me. Let me have him here—-here, 
upon this sacred altar,” cried the young Columbian, idealizin the dining- 
table; ‘alone I dare him—I taunt that Lion. I tell that Lion, that freedom’s 
hand once twisted in his mane, he rolls a corse before me; and the Eagles of 
the Great Republic laugh—Ha! ha!” 

Mr. Dix and the young Columbian are “ perhaps as remark- 
able men as any in our country ;” and we have no doubt that 
both of them are spectacles calculated to make the ‘“ British Lion 
put his tail between his legs, and how! with anguish.” 

The deed is, however, important in another way. It gives 
Mr. Dix occasion to assert a principle which would confer upon 
all persons of English descent an indefeasible right to a dis- 
tributive share in the crops grown on Runnymede and Magna 
Charta island. The principle is, that ‘‘ All Englishmen endowed 
with the simple piety of the shepherd of Salisbury Plain ;” all 
Frenchmen and all Germans, subject to cognate restrictions— 
in short, “all Christian men everywhere, p mac) or lay, have 
as valid a right to Jerusalem” as anybody else. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a considerable number 
of rather obscure speculations, and is pervaded by a somewhat 
rhythmical tendency. Mr. Dix’s love of England wrings from 
him a denunciation of English corruptions, which concludes with 
the following burst of tenderness: “ England has four needs— 
universal religion, universal education, universal suffrage, and a 
man moved by the spirit of the living God to press an unyielding 
subsoil ploughshare through all the civil and ecclesiastical abuses 
of the British empire.” We have not room for many more 
beauties. There is a touching euthanasia shadowed out as the 
appropriate fate of Rome :—* If she is to die, let her expire by 
slow decay, in the soft Italian twilight, with limbs decently 
composed.” And we have an exquisite allusion to the beauty 
of Turkey in Europe-—‘“ Lands whose fertility and beauty 
would move the heart of the devil himself, could he see 
them, to send a colony from perdition to sow and reap.” We 
should like to know whether the Dutch found any such colonists 
in New York when they landed, and if so, whether they have 
left any representatives. And finally, there is a concluding 
burst of poetry, from which we select the following, on the 
massacre of Scio :— 

On Scio that Moslem lamb, 
With teeth of sharp and bitter woe. 
Dear Scio’s vales that Moslem lamb 
Made deep with tides of blood to flow. 
That lamb tore all our vines away, 
And trampled with too careless feet, 
Until our eyes saw not the day ; 
And hoarsely seemed that lamb to bleat. 
There are five stanzas more, which cannot fail to reduce the 
Moslem lamb to the same condition as the British lion, but we have 
no room for them. We conclude our extracts with the following 
soothing reflection, which Mr. Dix wishes to be “heeded well,” 
and which will, we hope, console our readers under double 
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income-tax and Extraordinary Gazettes :—‘* The wheels of time 
are concentric with the cycles of eternity, and the globe is upheld 
by an infinite hand.” 

If Mr. W. G. Dix had been simply a fool, we should have left 
him to rant and scream, and write what he calls poetry, unmo- 
lested; but as maggots and dungflies are evidence of the carrion 
from which they are bred, this book throws light upon some 
of the American sympathies with Russia of which we have 
heard so much of late. Apart from some incomprehensible 
nonsense about the Church of England, for which we are sorry 
to say Mr. Dix professes great admiration, the only gleam of 
reason in his imbecile ravings is his admiration for despotism. 
As it can hardly be imagined that he is capable of originating 
any thought at all, we suppose he must have derived his nonsense 
from some one a stage or two further removed from idiotcy than 
himself. We have inflicted upon our readers too many of his 
absurdities to feel justified in laying before them his political 
schemes in his own language. They consist, in a few words, 
in recommending an allotment of Asia Minor aud Syria to 
England, of Africa to France, of Turkey and Hungary to Russia, 
of Portugal to Spain, and of all Germany to Prussia under Prince 
Albert, together with the dismemberment of Austria, and the con- 
solidation of Italy into a kingdom, under that “ young American, 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte.” We collect from this wicked non- 
sense that there are persons in America to whom it appears that 
the absorption of weaker States by stronger ones, and the disregard 
of all that is generally known by the name of the law of nations, 
are necessary conditions of political progress. Such an error, 
more or less fully embraced by stronger minds, produces in 
weak ones the absurdities which we have remarked in Mr. Dix. 
It appears to us var | intelligible, and equally lamentable, 
that such opinions should have a certain currency in America. Its 
history has been that of a political Jacob, supplanting innumerable 
Esaus by force or b terme We do not mean to deny that the pro- 
gress of the United States has been, on the whole, a great blessing 
to the world; but if they allow themselves to be seduced into 
the notion that the eternal rules of justice are suspended in 
their favour, their power will become the greatest of curses. 
Respect for other people’s rights and possessions lies at the bot- 
tom of all prosperity. No man is entitled to pronounce 
sentence of confiscation in his own favour against another’s pro- 
perty, because that other makes a bad use of it. The most 
glorious pages in history are those which record the resistance 
of small Btates to great ones. What does not Great Britain owe 
to the manful resistance which the Scotch made against the Eng- 
lish for many centuries? What has not the United Kingdom 
suffered from the comparatively slight opposition of the Irish to 
their English conquerors? In Dr. Arnold’s opinion, the de- 
struction of Carthage was the greatest of all misfortunes to 
Rome, and we cannot imagine a more horrible issue of modern 
civilization than the fusing, for the second time, of all nation- 
alities into one unwieltly mass like the old Roman empire. We 
are as yet far enough removed from such a state of things; 
but the very same excuses which now justify the Americans in 
their own eyes for annexations and wars of conquest, and which 
excite their sympathy in favour of a Power which repeats their 
own processes on this side of the Atlantic, might have been 
urged in justification of the crimes which have inflicted the worst 
calamities upon the human race. 


REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN.* 


HE announcement of a new historical work is, at the present 

moment, quite as likely to awaken suspicion as expectation— 
at least in readers desirous of instruction in fact, rather than of 
novelty in fiction. There has, indeed, been of late years such 
an inundation of trivialities in the historic realm, that we are 
disposed to envy the security of our forefathers, who had only 
one Universal History, dull and unpicturesque, but in the main 
sober and faithful. The censors who keep watch and ward over 
the public interest are compelled, like those knights who chal- 
lenged all comers in days of yore, to wear perpetual harness 
against such intruders as Doran and Co. If the mischief done 
by these worthless scribes were confined to the mere propaga- 
tion of blunders and ignorance, they would be a sufficiently 
noxious class. But the evil is not limited to their incompetence. 
They usurp and forestal subjects which, in the hands of honest 
and well-informed writers, would minister to the service of know- 
ledge and truth; and thus they not only mislead the unwary 
reader, but bar his access to sound and fructifying instruction. 
Every insect of this order that fastens upon an important and 
interesting period of history, blights and blemishes it for the 
time ; and it has become most necessary to discover, if possible, 
some panacea by which, for the future, these and similar locusts 
may be either prevented from alighting, or swept off as soon 
as they have descended, upon the fields of literature. 

With far different feelings, however, we welcome a new work 
by Mr. Prescott. He has long since earned for himself a high 
station among contemporary historians by his laborious re- 
searches, his skill and fidelity in the choice and employment 
of his materials, his picturesque diction, and the excellent ordon- 
nance of his narrative. He has, moreover, greatly improved as 
an historian since the publication of his earlier works. In his 
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Ferdinand and Isabella we had occasionally to regret that the 
thread of his verbosity was finer than the staple of his argument. 
He sometimes wrote ill because he aspired to write finely. But 
years and experience have corrected these faults. His diction has 
been coubeall sobered down; and he writes as all earnest and 
well-instructed men will write—pithily, thoughtfully, and clearly. 
He describes the counsels of statesmen, and the plots and politics 
of kings, with the practical good sense of one versed in public 
affairs; his diligence is unwearied, his researches are ample, his 
temper is impartial; and we rise from the perusal of his works 
with the assurance that, with a few exceptions, 
——— Quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura, 

his statements may be relied upon, as affording a sound and 
sagacious commentary upon that remarkable period in the history 
of mankind which has so largely occupied his attention. 

It was right and fitting, indeed, that the historian of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the founders of the Spanish monarchy, should also 
become our guide through the most high and palmy days of 
that once formidable kingdom. It was equally meet and 
right also that he who had delineated so ably the acquisition 
of the American possessions of Spain should describe the 
colonial empire and administration of Philip IIT. Mr. Pres- 
cott’s recent work is, however, nearly as much a history of 
Europe itself during the latter moiety of the sixteenth century, 
as ahistory of Spain. The Castilian dominion of Philip, indeed, 
except as the seat of the central government, affords fewer occa- 
sions for narrative than the more distant possessions of the 
Spanish crown. The despotic power of the Most Catholic king 
had been sealed and secured by the revolutions of the precedin, 
reign. Under“ Los Reyes,” as Ferdinand and Isabella are term 
after the fall of Granada, although the royal authority was strin- 
gent, the nation was comparatively free. The laws of Arragon 
were not inferior, in their large and liberal spirit, to those of 
England itself. The great nobles controlled the Crown—the 
voice of the Cortes bridled the authority of the nobles—and 
those who paid the taxes were also, in some degree, the makers 
of the laws. In an evil hour, a spirit of dissension arose between 
the commons and the nobility. The Crown adroitly interposed ; 
and, having defeated the great feudatories with the aid of the 
towns, the Court deprived the Commons of their freedom with the 
aid of the Nobles. The game which our Charles I. lost, was won 
by Charles I. of Spain; and from the reign of that monarch—the 
fifth of that name among the Emperors dGenmen~aeg be dated 
the decay, decrepitude, and the present dead-palsy of the Spanish 
nation. The war of the Comunidades, as it was termed, ended in 
the ruin of the patriotic party; and on the memorable field of 
Villalar, the liberties of Spain received a blow which they were 
destined never to recover. But the blow was inflicted by a two- 
edged weapon—by the despotism of the Church, no less than b 
that of the Crown. ‘The most cherished project of Charles's ad- 
ministration was to effect uniformity in religion. How he 
attempted to enforce it, and how he failed in his attempt, is known 
virginibus puerisque. His very failure, however, proved him to 
be a more sagacious ruler of men than his son and successor, 
Philip. “ Better not reign at all than reign over heretics,” was 
the response of the latter to those who warned him that his 
measures for compelling uniformity of creed in the Netherlands 
must end in the forfeiture of his richest provinces. The de- 
lusion of both Charles and Philip was fostered by the Popes, 
and sustained by the Inquisition. The Reformation of the 
Church, which was then dividing Europe into two hostile camps, 
and which even in Italy itself had begun to leaven the mass, was 
put down in Spain by the strong arm. The blood of the martyrs 
is not always the seed of the Church. When shed too abun- 
dantly, it has sometimes formed a dismal swamp, blighting and 
annihilating every living thing, and leaving no germ for future 
harvests. 

Philip failed in imposing uniformity upon the northern extre- 
mity of his empire; and the Republic of Holland, until then 
“least among the nations,” sprang up into a European power, 
and contested with Spain the possession of the Indies, and with 
England the dominion of the sea. He succeeded in extirpating 
Protestantism from Spain, and from that moment his hereditary 
kingdom withered, both politically and intellectually. She had 
washed her garments clean of the stain of heresy, but she had 
soiled them with the more indelible blot of apathy and ignorance. 
“Folded under the wing of the Inquisition,” says Mr. Prescott, 
‘Spain was shut out from the light which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury broke over the rest of Europe, stimulating the nations to 
greater enterprise in every department of knowledge. The 
genius of the people was rebuked, and their spirit quenched, 
under the malignant influence of an eye that never shumbered— 
of an unseen arm ever raised to strike. Freedom cannot go along 
with fear. Every way, the mind of the Spaniard was in fetters.” 

These, indeed, are conclusions drawn from the close of Philip's 
reign, and are not applicable to its commencement, nor even to 
many years of its course. The inheritance to which he succeeded 
was the most splendid which the world had ever seen since the 
Antonine Cesars ascended the vacant throne of Hadrian. He 
was the lord of dominions more extensive and more opulent than 
our own Indian and Colonial empire at the present moment. In 
ee he had no equal antagonist. France had not yet been 
consolidated by Richelieu, and was divided by her great ficfs 
and her religious factions—England, although destined to infliet 
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upon Spain an irrecoverable blow, was not then even a second- 
rate European power—and Germany was an empire rather in 
name than in reality, since the authority of the Kaisar was 
curbed and thwarted by the great Electorates, and by the cum- 
brous ens of the Diets. The domains of Philip, though 
geographically disunited, were not on that account deficient in 
solidity. Master of the whole Iberian peninsula, wearing the 
double crown of Spain and Portugal, with one foot he was 
firmly fixed in Southern Italy and Sicily, whilst with the other 
he stood securely in the heritage of his Burgundian ancestors. 
The Netherlanders had often rebelled against their sovereigns, 
and had, indeed, slender reason to be content with either 
Charles the Hardy or Philip the Fair. The city of Ghent had 
been treated by Charles V. with ogee | appalling even in that 
age; yet Charles was not unpopular with his Flemish subjects, 
and received his youthful successor, in 1555, with a pomp and 
rodigality of welcome that augured undisturbed possession tu 
Et natis natorum et qui nascentur ab illis. 
Finally, Philip was at the head of the best disciplined army and 
the most formidable fleet in the world. To every human eye he 
. seemed to stand on the verge of universal empire, and appeared 
destined to render Madrid a second imperial any 
We cannot here describe the blindness and pertinacity by 
which, instead of advancing the boundaries of his empire, Philip 
caused them to recede—how he lopped off the arm of the Nether- 
lands, enfeebled the allegiance oF Portugal, drained his Indian 
exchequer, sacrificed his predominance on the ocean, and left to 
his successors weakness at the heart, and dangers at the ex- 
tremities of his dominions. The difference between the beginning 
and the end of his reign may be most expressively described in 
the simile by which the wisest of poets has figured the contrast 
between the going-forth and the return of a gallant vessel :— 
How like a younker or a prodigal 
The scarféd bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugged and embracéd by the strumpet wind! 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails ; 
Lean, rent, and beggared by the strumpet wind! 
On the occasion of Philip’s first progress through his Flemish 
provinces, the citizens of Dordrecht, not being possessed by the 
spirit of prophecy, inscribed over the town-gate, 


Te duce libertas tranquilla pace beabit. 


The dreary mausoleum of the Escurial is an expressive commen- 
pe A on the auspices by which his disastrous reign was inaugu- 
rated. 

We must leave our readers at the very threshold of the portrait 
gallery which Mr. Prescott has opened to them. He has limned, 
with a bold and not unfriendly pencil, the central figure—the 
“sad intelligencing tyrant, who mischieved the world with his 
mines of Ophir.” What king or Cesar was ever surrounded b 
abler or more remarkable servants or antagonists than the heir 
of Charles V.? On the one hand, were statesmen who had grown 
grey, and soldiers who had waxed feeble, during fifty years of 
diplomacy and war, contemporaries of the Great Captain and 
Ximenes; and on the other, soldiers and statesmen who barely 
lisped in Castilian when the messengers of Cortez and Pizarro 
announced that another empire had been added to the Spanish 
crown. The annals of Spain in the reign of Philip II. are indeed 
a drama in which there are many protagonists—Egmont, and 
Hoorne, and William the Taciturn, Alva, and Viglius, and 
Grandvella. Their portraits by Titian and Velazquez have not 
been studied in vain by Mr. Prescott. His present work is not 
only a most substantial addition to the history of the era with 
which it deals, but it is peculiarly valuable at the present 
moment, when the free nations of Europe are once more com- 
mitted to an enduring struggle with an aspirant to colossal, if 
not to universal empire. 


MEN AND WOMEN.* 


i is really high time that this sort of thing should, if possible, 
be stopped. Here is another book of madness and 
mysticism—another melancholy specimen of power wantonl 
wasted, and talent deliberately perverted—another act of self- 
prostration before that demon of bad taste who now seems to hold 
in absolute possession the fashionable masters of our ideal litera- 
ture. It is a strong case for the correctional justice of criticism, 
which has too long abdicated its proper functions. The Della 
Crusca of Sentimentalism perished under the Baviad—is there to 
be no future Gifford for the Della Crusea of ‘Transcendentalism ? 
The thing has really grown to a lamentable head amongst us. 
The contagion has affected not only our sciolists and our versifiers, 
but those whom, in the absence of a mightier race, we must be 
content to accept as the poets of our age. Here is Robert 
Browning, for instanee—no one can doubt that he is capable 
of better things—no one, while deploring the obscurities that 
deface the Paracelsus and the Dramatic Lyrics, can deny the 
less questionable qualities which characterized those remarkable 
poems—but can any of his devotees be found to uphold his 
present elaborate experiment on the patience of the public? Take 
any of his worshippers you plonso— Sat him be “ well up” in the 


Pa Men and Women. By Robert Browning. Two Volumes, Chapman 


transcendental poets of the day—take him fresh from Alexander 
Smith, or Alfred Tennyson’s Maud, or the Mystic of Bailey—and 
we will engage to find him at least ten passages in the first ten 
pages of Men and Women, some of which, even after profound 
study, he will not be able to construe at all, and not one of 
which will he be able to read off at sight. Let us take one or 
two selections at random from the first volume, and try. What, 
for instance, is the meaning of these four stanzas from the poem, 
entitled “ By the Fireside” ?— 
M ect wife, my Leonor, 
my oh, eyes, mine too, 
Whom else could I dare look backward for, 
With whom beside should I dare pursue 
The path grey heads abhor ? 


For it leads to a crag’s sheer cdge with them ; 
Youth, flowery all the way, there stops— 
Not they; age threatens and they contemn, 
Till they reach the gulf wherein youth drops, 
One inch from our life’s safe hem! 
With me, youth led—I will speak now, 
No longer watch you as you sit 
Reading by fire-light, that t brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it 
Mutely—my heart knows how— 
When, if I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme ; 
And you, too, find without a rebuff 
The response your soul sceks many a time 
Piercing its fine flesh-stuff— 


We really should think highly of the powers of any interpreter 
who could “pierce” the obscurity of such “stuff” as this. 
One extract more, and we have done. A gold medal in the 
department of Hermencutical Science to the ingenious individual 
who, after any length of rb can succeed in unriddling this 
tremendous passage from “‘ Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” the 
organist :— 

—Nothing propound, that I see, 
Fit in itself for much blame or much praise— 
Answered no less, where no answer needs be: 
Off start the Two on their ways! 
Straight must a Third interpose, 
Volunteer needlessly hel 
In strikes a Fourth, a F ifth thrusts in his nose, 
So the ery’s open, the kennel’s a-yelp, 
Argument’s hot to the close! 
One disertates, he is candid— 
Two must dicept,—has distinguished! 
Three helps the couple, if ever yet man did: 
Four protests, Five makes a dart at the thing wished— 
Back to One, goes the case bandied ! 
One says his say with a difference— 
More of expounding, explaining! 
All now is wrangle, abuse, and vociferance— 
Now there’s a truce, all’s subdued, self-restraining— 
Five, though, stands out all the stiffer hence, 
One is incisive, corrosive— 
Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant— 
Three makes rejoinder, expansive, explosive— 
Four overbears them all, strident and strepitant— 
Five ... O Danaides, O Sieve! 
Now, they ply axes and crowbars— 
Now, they prick pins at a tissue 
Fine as a skein of the casuist Escobar’s 
Worked on the bone of a lie. To what issue ? 
Where is our gain at the Two-bars ? 
Est fuga, volvitur rota! 
n we drift. Where looms the dim port 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, contribute their quota—~ 
Something is gained, if one caught but the import— 
Show it us, Hugues of Saxe-Gotha! 
What with affirming, 
Holding, risposting, subjoining, 
All’s like . . . it’s like . . . for an instance I'm trying... 
There! See our roof, its gilt moulding and groining 
Under those spider-webs lying ! 
So your fugue broadens and thickens, 
Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
Till one exclaims—*“ But where’s music, the dickens ? 
Blot ye the gold, while your spider-web strengthens, 
Blacked to the stoutest of tickens ?” 

Do our readers exclaim, “ But where’s poetry—the dickens !— 
in all this rigmarole?” We confess we can find none— 
we can find nothing but aset purpose to be obscure, and an idiot 
captivity to the jingle of Hudibrastic rhyme. This idle weakness 
really appears to be at the bottom of half the daring nonsense 
in this most daringly nonsensical book. Hudibras Butler told 
us long ago that “rhyme the rudder is of verses ;” and when, as 
in his case, or in that of Ingoldsby Barham, or Whims-and- 
Oddities Hood, the rudder guides the good ship into tracks of 
fun and fancy she might otherwise have missed, we are teful 
to the double-endings, not on their own account, but for what 
they have led us to. But Mr. Browning is the mere thrall of 
his own rudder, and is constantly being steered by it into whirl- 

ls of the most raging absurdity. This morbid passion for 
ouble rhymes, which is observable more or less throughout the 
book, reaches its climax in a long copy of verses on the “ Old 
Pictures of Florence,” which, with every disposition to be tolerant 
of the frailties of genius, we cannot hesitate to pronounce a 
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masterpiece of absurdity. Let the lovers of the Hudibrastic 
admire these tours de force :— 
Not that I expect the t Bigordi 
Nor hear bellicose ; 
Nor wronged Lippino—and not a word I 
Say of a scrap of Fra Angelico’s. 
But are you too fine, Taddeo Gaddi, 
To t me a taste of your intonaco— 
Some co that seeks the heaven with a sad eye? 
No churlish saint, Lorenzo Monaco ? 
* * * * 
Margheritone of Arezzo, 
ith the grave-clothes garb and swaddling barret, 
(Why purse up mouth and beak in a pet so, 
You bald, saturnine, poll-clawed parrot ?) 
No poor glimmering Crucifixion, 
w here in the foreground kneels the donor ? 
If such remain, as is my conviction, 
The hoarding does you but little honour. 


The conclusion of this poem rises to a climax :— 


How we shall prologuise, how we shall perorate, 
Say fit things upon art and history— 
Set truth at blood-heat and the false at a zero rate, 
Make of the want of the age no mystery! 
Contrast the fructuous and sterile eras, 
Show, monarchy its uncouth cub licks 
Out of the bear’s shape to the chimeera’s— 
Pure Art’s birth being still the republic’s ! 
Then one shall propose (in a speech, curt Tuscan, 
Sober, expurgate, spare of an “issimo,”) 
Ending our half-told tale of Cambuscan, 
Turning the Bell-tower’s altaltissimo. 
And fine as the beak of a young beccaccia 
The Campanile, the Duomo’s fit ally, 
Soars up in gold its full fifty braccia, 
Completing Florence, as Florence, Italy. 
How really deplorable is all this! On what theory of art 
can it possibly be defended? In all the fine arts alike—poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music—the master works have this in common, 
that they please in the highest degree the most cultivated, and to 
the widest extent the less cultivated. Lear and the Divine Comedy 
exhaust the thinking of the profoundest student, yet subdue to 
hushed and breathless attention the illiterate minds that know 
not what study means. The “ Last Judgment,” the “ Transfigu- 
ration,” the “ Niobe,” and the “ Dying Gladiator” excite alike 
the intelligent rapture of artists, and the unintelligent admira- 
tion of those to whom art and its principles are a sealed book. 
Handel's Israel in Egypt—the wonder of the scientific musician 
in his closet-—yet sways to and fro, like a mighty wind upon the 
waters, the hearts of assembled thousands at an Exeter Hall 
oratorio. To take an instance more striking still, Beethoven, 
the sublime, the rugged, the austere, is also, as even Mons. Jullien 
could tell us, fast Evening a popular favourite. Now why is 
this? Simply because these master minds, under the divine 
teaching of genius, have known how to clothe their works in a 
beauty of form incorporate with their very essence—a beauty 
of form which has an elective aflinity with the highest instincts 
of universal humanity. And it is on this beauty of form, this ex- 
quisite perfection of — that the Baileys and the Brownings 
would have us believe that they set small account, that they pur- 
posely and scornfully trample. We do not believe it. We believe 
that it is only because they are half-gifted that they are but half- 
intelligible. Their mysticism is weakness—weakness writhing 
itself into contortions that it may ape the muscles of strength. 
Artistic genius, in its higher degrees, necessarily involves the 
power of beautiful self-expression. It is but a weak and watery 
sun that allows the fogs to hang heavy between the objects on 
which it shines and the eyes it would enlighten; the true day- 
star chases the mists at once, and shows us the world at a glance. 
Our main object has been to protest against what we feel to 
be the false teachings of a perverted school of art; and we have 
used this book of Mr. Browning’s chiefly a3 a means of showing 
the extravagant lengths of absurdity to which the tenets of that 
school can lead a man of admitted powers. We should regret, 
however, in the pursuit of this object, to inflict injustice on 
Mr. Browning. ‘This last book of his, like most of its predeces- 
sors, contains some undeniable beauties—subtle thoughts, grace- 
ful fancies, and occasionally a strain of music, which only 
makes the chaos of surrounding discords jar more harshly on the 
ear. The dramatic scenes “Ina Balcony” are finely conceived 
and vigorously written; “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” and 
“Cleon,” are well worth reading and thinking over; and there 
is a certain grace and beauty in several of the minor poems. 
That which, on the whole, has pleased us most—really, perhaps, 
because we could read it off-hand— is “The Statue and the 
Bust,” of which we give the opening stanzas:— 
There’s a palace in Florence, the world knows well, 
And a statue watches it from the square, 
And this story of both do the townsmen tell. 
Ages ago, a lady there, 
At the farthest window facing the east 
Asked, “ Who rides by with the royal air ?” 
The brides-maids’ prattle around her ceased ; 
She leaned forth, one on either hand ; 
They saw how the blush of the bride increased— 
They felt by its beats her heart expand— 
one at each ear and both in a breath 


Whispered, “ The Great-Duke Ferdinand.” 


That self-same instant, underneath, 
The Duke rode past in his idle way, 
Empty and fine like a swordless sheath, 


Gay he rode, with a friend as gay, 
ill he threw his head back—‘ Who is she?” 

—*A Bride the Riccardi brings home to day.” 
* * * * * 

He looked at her, as a lover can ; 

She looked at him, as one who awakes,— 

The past was a sleep, and her life began. 

As love so ordered for both their sakes, 


A feast was held that self-same night 

In the pile which the mighty shadow makes. 
For Via Larga is three-parts light, 

the Palace overshadows one, 

Because of a crime which may God requite! 

To Florence and God the wrong was done, 

Through the first republic’s murder there 

By Cosimo and his cursed son.) 

The Duke (with the statue’s face in the square) 

Turned in the midst of his multitude _ 

At the bright approach of the bridal pair. 

Face to face the lovers stood 

A single minute and no more, 

While the bridegroom bent as a man subdued— 

Bowed till his bonnet brushed the floor— 

For the Duke on the lady a kiss conferred, 

As the courtly custom was of yore. 

Tn a minute can lovers exchange a word? 

If a word did pass, which I do not think, 

Only one out of the thousand heard, 


That was the bridegroom. 


Why should a man who, with so little apparent labour, can 
write naturally and well, take so much ne labour to write 
affectedly and ill? There can be but one of two solutions. Either 
he goes wrong from want of knowledge, in which case it is clear 
that he wants the highest intuitions of genius ; or he sins against 
knowledge, in which case he must have been misled by the false 
promptings of a morbid vanity, eager for that applause of fools 
which always waits on quackery, and which is never refused to ex- 
travagance when tricked out in the guise of originality. It is difli- 
cult, from the internal evidence supplied by his works, to know 
which of these two theories to adopt. Frequently the conclusion 
is almost irresistible, that Mr. Browning’s mysticism must be of 
malice prepense: on the whole, however, we are inclined to clear 
his honesty at the expense of his powers, and to conclude that 
he is obscure, not so much because he has the vanity to be 
thought original, as because he lacks sufficient genius to make 
himself clear. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES.* 


O* a moderate computation, this must be about the five-hun- 
dredth narrative of Oriental travel that we have had the 
privilege of reading. Steam has lengthened the radius of the 
Grand Tour. Egypt and Palestine are more accessible to us 
Englishmen of the nineteenth century than France and Italy 
were to the Englishmen of the eighteenth. In those times a 
young man was supposed to have finished his education when he 

a 

Sauntered Europe round, 
And gathered every vice on Christian ground; 

now Christendom is all too narrow for our needs, and the last 
ee is supposed to be ayy only in partibus infidelium. 
Vhether the satirist’s sneer be soutleaite now-a-days, we cannot 
tell. Certainly we have altered our system in more ways than 
one. The “laced governor,” that “abominable misleader of 
youth,” is now dispensed with, and our juvenile travellers start 
with no other impedimenta than a couple of portmanteaus and 
the paternal blessing, which is a metaphorical phrase, meaning a 
letter of credit for £200. Happy lads! for the first and last 
time in life freed from all restraint of pedagogue or routine. 
One, it may be, just escaped from the fifth form at Eton, is an ex- 

ectant of a commission in the cavalry—another, alusty bachelor 
rom the banks of Cam or Isis, enjoying the precious interval of 
freedom before relapsing into humdrum life in a country curacy, 
or an Inn of Court. Whether or not our “ glorious youths” are 
more sage than they were in the days of Pope, assuredly 
they bring home a more creditable result of their peregrina- 
tions, which, in due season, is offered to the public in the sha 
of a goodly octavo, handsomely printed, with broad margin, 
blazing in crimson and gold. Some are sentimental, and some 
facetious, but, for the most part, the style exhibits a happy mix- 
ture of both these characteristics—being commonly a pathetic 
reflection elbowed by a pun, and a text of the Koran illustrated by 
a funny story. To do them justice, they are rarely dull. But, 
somehow, it seems 10 us, as we read each new book, that we have 
seen it all before. 

All start from home with the same English prejudices, the 

same ignorance of Oriental languages, literature, and habits; 
thus they go over the same ground, see the same sights from the 


t and the 


* Eastern Experiences. Collected during a winter’s tour in E, 
i Kennard, London: Longman and Co. 1855- 


Holy Land. By Adam Steinmetz 
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same point of view, and relate their adventures in the same style. | shall render us inde 
B. takes precisely the route which his friend A. took the year 
before, and strongly advises the youthful and inexperienced C. to 


pendent ef the diligent and prolix, but neither 


accurate nor acute Stallbaum, are a great desideratum. But to 


h be complete on all sides, such editions must not only be critically 
do the same the year following, and so on to the end of the 


alphabet. And thus it came to pass that, early in December, Z 


exact, but must embody, in the shape of essays, the last results of 


: - | investigations into the philosophy of Plato as a whole. If Dr. 
(if Mr. Kennard will allow us to call him so) left Oxford, and 


went, vid Marseilles, to Alexandria and Cairo. There, after en- 
ing a dragoman, a dahabieh, and a reis, and laying in a good 
wd the usual 

sights and sounds disgusted or delighted him. The droning 
sakia, the voluptuous ghawazee, the monstrous temsak—are not 


store of latakia, he proceeded to “do” the Nile, w 


Badham says that this is not his province, we can only reply that 
what he has undertaken he has accomplished well, and that he 
has contributed a valuable foundation for others to work on. 


all these as familiar to us as the phenomena which present them- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


selves between London Bridge and Greenwich The only 
novelty is that they are untranslated. Back to Cairo, across the 
desert to Jerusalem, thence to Damascus—such is the well-worn 


HE SATURDAY 
route which Mr. Kennard describes for the five hundredth time. REVIEW OF FOLITION, LiteeATUES 


4 
SCIENCE, AND ART.—Orders for this Publication received by WM. DAWSON 


and SONS, Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, London; 
Nothing happened to him in particular, and he is now, we are | 54 32, Trumpington-street, Cambridge. 74, t, City, é 
glad to know, safe at home. Considering that the theme is by | _ *,* A list of London Newspapers, with politics, days of publication, Post-office 
this time so hacknied, and that he does not pretend to know any | Resulations, &c., forwarded on application, 


more about Eastern things than what his five senses have taught 


him in as many months, it is no small compliment when we say th 


we have been able to read his book through from first to last. 


| ey OF NEWSPAPERS. A Gentleman who takes 


at “The Chelmsford Chronicle,” and “The Church and State Gazette,” is willing 


to post either of them the day after publication in exchange for Tue Saturpay 


Revisw, which might be sent t three days after publication, 
He evidently thinks, feels, and writes like a well-educated gentle- a a 


man, and we envy the men had the luck to be his fellow- = 
travellers. If we have an objection to make, it is that he seems 
to have been a thought too choleric and violent in his demeanour HE CHURCH HYMN AND TU NE BOOK. By W. J. Brew, 
to his dragoman, to the captain of his crew, and to the cook. Even Wor taining : ymns. | 


This Work, containing 290 Hymns and 281 Tunes, comprises, in one portable 
Egyptians, we should fancy, don’t like being taken by the throat 
an 


Volume, the Hymns sung by the Church from the earliest times until now. Small 4to, 


pitched overboard, and would, on the whole, prefer not 18s. cloth; small edition, 43, 6d.—Allowance for quantities, 


being beaten, were it but with a kurbash. 


tivinetTons, Waterloo-place. 


When men go to the East with a definite literary or an- Ho. 4, now seedy, price One Shilling. 
tiquarian apes, like Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Layard, or HE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY; or, Fiction, Fact, and Fancy 
Mr. George Williams—or when they have resided long enough Seen Sena 


in the country to get a profound knowledge of the language and 


Contents.—Wellington—The Jews in Hanged or not Hanged—In 


Memoriam—Leaves from the Diary of a Blind Traveller, Spain—The Unmixables— 
manners of the people, like Mr. Lane or Mr. Mansfield Parkyns— | Literary Notices. 


or when, like Lieutenant Burton, they peril their life in order te 
explore some famous but unknown region—we welcome their 


Joun Mrrcnett, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old Bond-street. 
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certainties, and are always improvements upon the present reading. 
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reserved. The notes bear traces of so much philosophical readin 
that we should have been glad to see the results of this expande 
into discussions upon the various questions arising immediatel 
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This Day, 4to, with a Volume of Plates, 42s. 
HE BRITISH PALAOZOIC ROCKS AN D FOSSILS. By 
the Rev. Professor Ssp@wicx and Professor M‘Coy. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cambridge: Bruix, and Co.; and and Co. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MRS, OGILVY. 
This day is published, in One Volume, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 
OEMS OF TEN YEARS. (1846-55.) By 
Mrs. D, 
London: Txomas BoswortH, 215, Regent-street. 
GREEK TRAGEDY. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
Ao THE KING. Translated from A%schylus into 


English verse, by Witt1am Biew, M 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, Paternoster-row. 


Hi 0 LERA. Report on the Great Outbreak in St. James's. 
inquiry.”’—Ezaminer. 
“ A model for other reports on a similar subject.’—Medical Times, 
J. New Burlington-street. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


HE WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. By James 
M. Guuty, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical ‘iety, London. 
London : Joun New Burlington-street. 
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Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


I. 
A MEMOIR OF THE REV. HENRY BUDD, M.A., late Rector 
of White Roothing, and Chaplain of Bridewell Hospital. Containing an 
utobiography, Letters, and Remains, In post 8vo, with portrait, 10s, 6d., in cloth, 


The Thousand, of 
“MINISTERING CHILDREN.” <A ‘Tale addressed to the 
Young. In small 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FIVE WEEKS. By the Rev. 
baa Jowett, M.A., late Minister of St. John’s, Clapham, In 18mo, price 1s, 6d, 


Enlarged, price 2s 
PRAYER. FIC ULTIES. EXPLAIN ED: Plain 
Protestant Explanations of certain Prayer-book Difficulties, confirmed by the Admis- 
sions of Eminent Dissenters. By the Rev, C. H. Davis, M.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


LETTERS TO THE YOUNG.’ By the Rev. Ricumonp, 
E, Bicxerstetu, and J.T. In small 8vo, with Portraits, 
4s 


The Eighteenth Edition of 
THE LIFE OF THE REV, HENRY MARTYN, B.D. By 
the Rev. Joun Sarcent, M.A, In feap. ng with Portrait, price 5s., cloth, 


Fourteenth Edition of 
LESSONS ON OBJ ECTS, as given ina Pestalozzian School at 
Cheam, Surrey. In feap. 8vo, price 3s, - — 


FIVE SERMONS ON THE PRODIGAL SON. By the Rey. 


J. Txomeson Smuitu, Curate of Camden Church, Camberwell. In feap, 8vo, price 3s, 


cloth. 
Ix, 


A Second Edition of 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS FOR THE NURSERY. Familiar 
Narratives from the Book of Genesis, By the Author of “ Ministering Children.” With 
Nineteen Engravings, In 18mo, price 2s, ng cloth, 


THE DAIRYMAN’ 5 DAUGHTER. By the Rev. Lean Ricn- 
+ .. = Thick Tinted Paper, with illustrations by Birket Foster, and others. 
n 


xt. 
PICTURES FOR THE NURSERY; on General, Scriptural, 
and Missionary Subjects, In 4to, containing nearly fifty pages of En , price 
3s, 6d. af cw days, 


SELECTIONS FROM of POETS, Ancient 
and Modern, In post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. pier (In afew days, 


THE JOURNAL OF THE REV. S. CROWTHER, during an 
Expedition up the Niger and Tshadda, in Ry In 12mo, with a Map, LWearly eady, 


Third Edition of 
LETTERS TO AN AGED MOTHER. By a Ciercyman. In 


feap. 8vo. (Un a few days. 


w Edition (the Quentpeet Thousand) of 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Rev. Epwarp BIckKERsTETH, 
Rector of Watton. (Un a few days, 


ew Edition (Sixth Thousand) of 
MARRIED LIFE: | its Duties, Trials, and Joys. By the Rey. 
W. B. Macxenziz, M.A, In 18mo, price 1s, 6d. in cloth, white silk, 4s. 6d, 
MARRIED LIFE AND DWELLINGS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. In One Volume, 
cloth, gilt 3s., in white silk 6s, 


‘THE LIFE OF HANNAH MORE. Being Vol. VII. of the 
“ Library of Christian Biography.” Under the superintendence of the Rev. R. Brcxsr- 
stetH, M.A., Rector of St, ii es’s and Canon of Salisbury. In feap, 8vo, Portrait, 


2s, 6d, cloth, 
Vol. I, LIFE of W. COWPER. Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
Il, LIFE of FELIX NEFF. Portrait, 2s. 6d, 
ILI, LIFE of JN. BRADFORD. Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
* LIFE of JN. NEWTON. Portrait 2s. 6d. 
. LIFE of MARTIN BOOS. Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
LIFE of CHR, Portrait, 2s, 6d. 


or the Sick and Sorro' and for District Visitors. 
SEEDS IN “SORROW FOR i ITS OF JOY: a Manual of 
‘Texts, Hymns, and Prayers, for all that are in Trouble, Sorrow, Need, Sickness, or any 
other adversity. In 18mo, sewed, 6d.; in cloth, 1s, 


and Haturpay, Fleet-street; Berton Hanover-street, 


Just ready, 
HE PRIMARY CHARGE OF JOHN JACKSON, D.D., Lord 


Bishop of Lincoln. 
London: SKEFrFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly. 


Just published, the October Number of 
IDS FOR BOOK-BUYERS AND BOOK-READERS. B 
means of which a considerable saving may be effected in the purchase of recent 
published Books, Gratis, and sent post free on application. 
Butz, Hunton, and Co., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES-STREET, ' CAVENDISH. 


This extersive Library contains the bene NEW and STANDARD BOOKS in History, 
Biography, Philosophy; Voyages and Travels, and General Literature. —Subscription 
One Guinea a Year and Upwards. —Prospectuses, with the Terms fur both Town and 
Country Subseribers, sent post free on application. 

Butt, Hunton, and Co., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


ROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANA®. Edited 
by his Son-in-law, Professor Ferrier. To be completed in Four Volumes, crown 
8vo. Vols, I. and II. are published, price 6s. each. 
Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Complete in Two Volum 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHE MISTRY OF COMMON 
LIFE, With numerous Engravings on Wood, a ng s. 6d. 
“A book which to be in every the fahabitents have time to think 
of ‘what to eat, drink, and avoid.’”—The Globe. 
Biackwoop and and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price 21s, 


TLAS OF ASTRONOMY. ByA. Keiru Jonnston, F.R.S.E., 
&c. Edited by J. R. Hinp, F.R.A.S. 

“For care of drawing, fulness of matter, and beauty of arrangement, we have seen 
no popular atlas of astronomy to compare with this volume . . . . The illustrations 
are eighteen in number,—lunar, solar, stellar; and are so constructed as to mt to 
the eye a series of lessons in the most Sin of human studies, simple in outline 
and cumulative in result. To say | that Hind s ‘Atlas’ is be best thing of the kind 
is not enough,—it has no ¢ , Sept. 8 

Buackwoop ‘and Edinburgh “London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 21s., th hey Illustrations, drawn in 


Cam) 
HE STORY OF THE "UAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. 
Written inthe Camp. By Licut.-Col. E. Bruce Hamury, Captain, Royal Artillery, 
List of Illustrations 
from the Look-out 
Zouaves at a W 


Interior of Hut in the Crimea, 
The Field of Alma, 
The Monastery of St. George. 


Cliffs at the Monastery of St. George. Teherg' 
Balaklava in Winter. Skete _ of "Sebastopol and the Siege 
Exterior of Hut in the Crimea, Works, 


Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


The Second Edition of F 
RACTS FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS is now ready. By 
Sir ArtHur Hatuam Exton, Bart 
Price One Penny each, or ninepence a dozen. The first series is complete in th’ 
six numbers. Wrapper with Preface, &c. one penny. May be had sewn, complete in 
One Volume, by sending thirty-two postage stamps to 
Mr. Kerstaxe, Park-street, Bristol; or, Paternoster-row, London. 


e press, Two Volumes, Post 8' 
ETTERS FROM. “THE UNITED STATES, CUBA, AND 
CANADA, By the Hon, Ameria M, Murray. 
London: aan W. Parker and an, West Strand. 
is day, with 179 Illustrations, 7s. 
IRST LINES IN CHEMISTRY : A Manual for Students, ay 
Auzsert J. Bernays, Ph.D., F.CS., Lecturer on Chemistry at 
School of St. Mary’s Hospital ; Author of “ Household Chemistry.” 
London: Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Part L, CHEMICAL PHYSICS, with 232 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY: Theoretical and Practical. 
By M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s 
College, London, 


Nearl y, 
Part INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
London: Jonyw W. West Strand. 


his day, 8vo, p' 
HE POLITICS OF with English Notes, 
Introduction, Essa: and Copious Index. By Ricuarp ConGrevE, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Lately by Mr. ConGRreve, 4s. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE WEST. Five Lectures delivered at Edinburgh. 
London: Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


In a few days will be Published, 
With the of the“ Edinbargh | ;” and under the 
x and Revision of his L 
ORD BROU GHAM: ‘CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW.” Now first collected, hree Volumes 8vo, Pica 
price £1 163, Uniform with the Library Editions: of J Jeffrey, Smith, and Mackin’ 
The Articles are comprised under— 
Rhetorical. Constitutional Questions. 
History and Historical Memoirs. Political Economy and Finance, 
Foreign — —General and Particular | Criminal Law. 
Questions, Physical Science, 
Miscellaneous—Literary. 

This Republication completes the series of the Writings of the Srlatestes of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” and ranges with the Original Editions of Lord Brougham’s 
7 Statesmen” and other Works. 

London and Glasgow: Rrcwarp Grirrrn and Co. 


* In the Press, to be Published in December, price 6s. 6d. 


VHE LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY. By Her Daughter, Mrs. 
Francis Cresswxiu, Abridged from the Larger Memoirs, with Alterations 
and Additions, 

The motives which induce me to yey another edition of the life of my mother to 
the public are very simply told. The two editions edited by my sister and myself have 
been for some years exhausted, Inquiries for the work are fre age J being ue 
whilst our own pirat tells us that a record ought permanently to exist of publie 
labours so blessed, and private life as lovely as hers, whose memoirs we would again 
prepare. Smaller in size, and less expensive than the former editions, we trust 
~~ aa = tell may carry comfort and encouragement to many a lowly heart and 

umble dwelling. 

Much is omitted that found a place in the former editions, especially lengthy exiees 
from her journal and letters; interesting, as marking the minute development of her 
mind, but abounding in repetition, and little suited for the general reader. Many 
interesting details, not in the first edition, but which found a place in the second, are 
retained here; and the whole is prepared with the endeavour to allure and im 
those who might be appalled by a more lengthy and strictly religious biography. 

London: Pregr, and Srencr, Paternoster-row. 
Edinburgh: Grant & Son. Dublin: W. McGer & Co. 
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